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Henry Kingsley : An Appreciation 

By 

H. T. BOSE, Department of English . 

41 Indeed he could write books. He seemed to me to have lived his own 
books, battled them out, and forced them into their . living shapes ; to have felt 
them and been them all ; writing not so much from imagination as from personal 
experience and struggle.” y\-H f:.y 

— Lady Ritchie . 

THE name of Henry Kingsley is not as well known as that 
1 of his brother Charles, though in the realm of fiction, in 
the opinion of many critics to-day, his merits are perhaps of a 
higher order. But Henry Kingsley was not what is usually 
termed a successful man and in this presents a marked con- 
trast to his brother who was successful in all that he under- 
took. The world is never tolerant of men who do not succeed 
in life and their merits do not easily win recognition. Even 
Henry’s own family, with perhaps the exception of his mother, 
regarded him as a 'ne’er-do-well/ He was undisciplined, 
sensitive, lacking in self-reliance. There were a lew, however, 
who were not blind to his merits and in 1894, eighteen years 
after his death, Mr. Clement K. Shorter remarked with true 
critical insight, in his Memoir of Henry Kingsley , “ It is not 
too much to say that, when time has softened his memory 
for us as it has softened for us the memories of Marlowe and 
Burns and many another, the public interest in Henry 
Kingsley will be stronger than in his now more famous 

° 10t Henry Kingsley was born in^l830 at Barnack, where his 
father, previously a Curate at Holne, was then the Rector. 
Barnack Rectory contained a celebrated haunted room called 
Button Cap, but the supernatural had no chance to influence 
the life of Henry as his parents removed the same year to 
Clovelly, and when he was about seven _ years of age they 
removed again to Chelsea. It was while living at Chelsea 
Rectory that he attended Kings College School as a day boy. 




Edwin Arnold. The latter writes, “I knew Henry Kingsley 
very well and liked him very much. We were not at the 
same college. He was at Worcester, I at University College. 
Nevertheless we were constantly together, belonging to the 
same set, also to an eccentric club called ‘The Fez.’ At the 
University he did nothing commensurate with his great 
nat PF al abilities, for I consider him quite the equal in genius 
of his brother Charles and I think his novel of “Geoffrey 
Hamlyn ’’ one of the finest pieces of fiction ever composed. 
He gave himself at Oxford to athletics and social life— always 
being generous, manly, and of an inner temper nobler than 
his external manners. I wagered him £10 one day that he 
could not “ run a mile, row a mile, and trot a mile ’’ within 
fifteen minutes ; yet he accomplished this remarkable feat : 
and as you know he was one of the very best scullers on the 
river : nay, I believe he won the Diamond Sculls at Henley. 
No more lovable or large-hearted fellow could be found, and 
always beneath his levity there lay that love of nature and 
that passion for honourable self-development which made him 
an Australian Colonist, and gave the world his novels, and the 
bydney Government a capital and fearless policeman. If he 
lived his life out, literature would have been richer by 


jf literature would nave Deen richer by many 

a good book, and England stronger by a loyal and patriotic 
man.” 

In 1853 Henry left Oxford without a degree and set out 
for the Australian gold-fields, accompanied by two friends, in 
search of a fortune. But, as usually happens in such cases, 
fortune did not come and in order to secure a living somehow, 
he enlisted m the Mounted Police. He was well fitted for this 
work by his courage, activity, light weight and a great love 
ot horses, but m the course of his duty he was once unfortu- 

LWr ij° a J' ten< ^ a Public execution and this so 
affected him that he threw up the appointment in disgust. 
While away in Australia he had dropped all correspondence 
witn nis family presumably because he was not successful and 
so ashamed to write. Details of his life in Australia are not 
known, except such as can be picked up here and there from 
his novels and he was severely reticent about that period of 
his life. The next we hear of him is when he suddenly made 
™ f^ ea I ance Che I s ® a . in 1858. His brother Charles was 
now m the zenith of his fame. He had become Rector of 
Eversley and had published Hypatia and Westward Ho and 

mntwwf ISf a cha Piamcy. Henry’s father and 

mother had taken a cottage near their son’s Rectory and he 
took the adjoining cottage. Most probably impelled by his 
brothers literary success he now took to literature as a pro- 
fession and wrote several books. The Recollections of Geoffrey 
Hamiyn appeared m 1859, Ravemhoe, his masterpiece in 

i-riin t£ h \Ff Var * ?^\ r t} }?.^ urtons in 1865 - Austin Elliot 

?’ Mademoiselle Mathtlde in 1868 and Stretton in 1869 . 

Pis later works $re of no great importance, except perhaps 
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the children’s story, The Boy in Grey. • In 1864 he 
married a Miss Haselwood and for the next seven years he 
lived with his wife at Wargrave, Henley-on-Thames, and 
was busy with his literary work. We are indebted to a Mr. 
Joseph Hatton for a description of him during this period. 

“ I recall his appearance,” he writes, “as that of a bright- 
eyed, pleasant-looking fellow, a trifle, I should say, under 
the medium height, sensitive face and manners, with an 
agreeable play of features and a ready tongue ...... 

He had in a comparatively small frame the carriage of an 
athlete, a light-weight champion, or a crack rider in an artillery 
regiment. At least, that is as I remember him ; and he took 
no pains to let me know that he had had an University edu- 
cation, nor did he talk of his famous brother Charles, nor in 
any way try to impress me with his importance, socially or 
otherwise. He talked of his work and his hopes very modestly, 
and if it had fallen to my lot to meet him often, I think he 
was the kind of man I should have liked to be intimate with.” 

In 1869 he went to Edinburgh as Editor of the * Daily 
Review.’ We are entirely ignorant of the reasons which led 
him to launch out suddenly on this doubtful, and as the sequel 
proved, disastrous experiment. He had none of the qualifi- 
cations which make for editorial success and the proprietors of 
the newspaper were very soon quite weary of him. It was 
a relief to both parties when the outbreak of the Franco-Ger- 
man war of 1870 gave him the opportunity to offer his services 
as a war correspondent. The proprietors accepted his proposal 
and he went first to Luxembourg. He was present at the 
Battle of Sedan and claimed to have been the first Englishman 
to enter Metz. 

In 1872 he returned to London and wrote a few more 
books but not one of any importance. Indeed his work at 
this time was marked by a steady deterioration. His last 
work was published in 1875 and he was already at the begin- 
ning of his fatal illness. In May 1876, he died at Cuckfield 
in Sussex, where he had removed with his wife, and was 
buried in Cuckfield Churchyard. 

So far for Henry Kingsley's life. What shall we say of 
his works? There is little doubt that his fame as a writer 
of fiction rests mainly on three of his books — The Recollections 
of Geoffrey Hamlyn, Ravenshoe, and • the Hillyars and the 
Burtons— and of these three Ravenshoe is usually considered 
to be the best. It would not then be unfair in any way if we 
confine ourselves to these books in attempting an estimate 
of him as a writer. And this would also be in accordance 
with an accepted canon of literary criticism that a writer must 
be judged by his best productions and not by the inferior 
ones. 

Geoffrey Hamlyn and the Hillyars and Burtons both treat 
of Australian life and are largely auto-biographical in character 
and it is the former that made Henry’s fame. Says Mr. 
Clement Shorter, “ Henry Kingsley alone among novelists 
has focussed for us in two of these books the early life 
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of a new country, the first building up of a great common- 
wealth. His name must be writ large indeed in the annals 
of Australia, and in the Old Country there are critics of diverse 
tastes— critics like Mr. Swinburne, Mr. James Payne, Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Mr. Augustine Birrell— who are united in 
appreciation of Geoffrey Hamlyn.” 

Geoffrey Hamlyn describes the fortunes and trials of some 
neighbours who emigrate from Devonshire to Australia and 
establish themselves some three hundred miles south of Sydney 
when Van Diemen’s land was still a penal settlement. Bush- 
ranging plays a conspicuous part in the story and “ the escape 
of Sam Buckley and hissweetheart;from the bushrangers’ gang 
is one of the most thrilling episodes in fiction. One cannot read 
it aloud without holding one’s breath and hearing the tramp of 
the marauders’ horses as they near the spot where the fugi- 
tives are concealed” But it is not only in describing such 
scenes that the writer shows his power. The last interview of 
Major Buckley and Old Jeff with the criminal George Hawker, 
over whom looms the shadow of the gibbet, is described with 
most wonderful restraint and simplicity and is altogether 
a most impressive scene. The whole book is indeed worthy 
of a second and a third perusal and shows the full power 
of the writer. 

In the Hillyars and Burtons Kingsley begins with a sketch 
of the life in Chelsea and then transfers the scene to New 
South Wales. Besides the autobiographical interest of the 
book, there are several passages of unsurpassed strength and 
eloquence. The story, as a whole, is undoubtedly inferior to 
both Geoffrey. Hamlyn and Ravenshoe. 

The main interest of Ravenshoe is something quite differ- 
ent. It is a tale of the . West Country and of the time of the 
Crimean War. The plot is somewhat rambling though not to 
such an extent as to mar the unity of the story. We 
come across some really fine, clear-cut characterisation, 
plenty of humour and the whole story is marked by a strong 
dramatic interest. In spite of its prolixity the story loses 
none of its interest and the description of the battle of the 
Alma is hard to beat in point of realistic impression. It has 
indeed been pronounced to be “ the glory iof'the book ” by a 
critic of no mean order and the same writer adds, “ I have 
heard soldiers say that Charles Ravenshoe’s memory of the 
charge is exactly true to life in similar conditions.” The char- 
acters in Ravenshoe besides being well drawn are, with perhaps 
one or two exceptions, ‘ ‘ singularly lovable ’ ’ and we feel a 
genuine interest in them. The author’s morbid fear of 
Romanism, probably imbibed from his brother Charles, some- 
what clouds the atmosphere of the story but the tone throughout 
is manly, pathetic and strong. In Charles Ravenshoe we have 
one of the two pet creations of the author and he speaks of 
them in much the same way as Dickens does of David Copper- 
field. “Of all the ghosts,” says Kingsley, “which I have 
called up in this quaint trade of writing fiction only, two re- 
main with me, and never quit me. The others come and go, 
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I love them well enough ; but the two who are with me always 
are the peak-faced man Charles Ravenshoe and the lame 
French girl Mathilde. ” (Mademoiselle Mathilde was published 
in 1868. The author plunges into French history and gives a 
picture of expiring feudalism and the part it played in pre- 
paring the Revolution.) Dickens, writing of David Copper- 
field says, “ Of all my books I like this the best. It will 
easily be believed that I am a fond parent to every child of 
my fancy, and that no one can love that family as dearly as 
I love them. But, like many fond parents, I have in my heart 
of hearts a favourite child— and his name is David Copper- 
field.” 

Those who are acquainted with the life of Charles Dickens 
will not wonder why the name of the favourite child was 
David Copperfield but whether Kingsley’s partiality for 
Charles Ravenshoe is to be explained on similar lines can only 
be a matter of conjecture. We have full details of the life of 
Dickens but very few details of the life of Kingsley. 

Henry Kingsley’s writings have been much criticised and 
his faults undoubtedly are many and most of them quite 
obvious. It has been remarked over and over again that he 
lacks “ distinction of style ” and it must be admitted 
that it is difficult to find another writer more insolently 
careless of style. But we must add at the same time 
that he shows himself capable of attaining almost sublime 
heights at times. Again it has been said that he is 
frequently obtruding his own personality on the reader and 
indulging in platitudinous remarks. In this connection Prof. 
Hugh Walker says: “ It was a time when 'the novelist gave 
himself considerable latitude in lecturing the reader ; but the 
sermons of George Eliot or of Thackeray are very different 
from the frequently platitudinous remarks of Henry Kingsley.” 
Some of Kingsley’s remarks are no doubt platitudinous, but are 
the writers with whom Kingsley is contrasted entirely free 
from the charge ? No one would even dream of placing 
Henry Kingsley alongside of Thackeray or George Eliot as 
an equal in any respect and yet the criticism seems to us 
rather unjust. No writer who-sets out to lecture the reader 
too often can escape the charge. Another critic has summed 
up his defects, with perfect truth it seems to us, as follows— 
“ elementary solecisms, bad Irish, t and worse Scottish dialect, 
frequent improbabilities and occasional impossibilities.” 

The defects of a writer are always easier to determine and 
to agree upon than his merits. In the case of Kingsley, 
however, the merits or at least some of them, stand 
out almost as conspicuously as the defects and we shall 
now attempt to indicate these. To begin with, he had the 
gift, and an essential gift it is for novel-writing— he could 
construct a plot. “ As soon as we have got into his stories, 
we want to know how they will end. His heroes are real 
men and women and we follow their fortunes with eager 
interest till the last chapter lifts us into triumph, or and 
this more frequently) abandons us to dejection.” The stories 
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we have already reviewed when analysed reveal several sub- 
plots besides the main plot and these at times do not seem to 
have any bearing on the latter, but if we observe carefully, 
we shall see that he generally succeeds in keeping the differ- 
ent threads well in hand and works them into the main theme 
with considerable skill. We maintain that in the art of plot 
construction he would compare favourably with Wilkie Collins. 

Another charm of his writings is his “ magical gift of 
description.” Readers of his books, we believe, will have no 
difficulty in recalling many passages illustrating his descriptive 
power. The following passage is quoted from the Hillyars 
and the Burtons by the Right Honourable G.W.E. Russell 
in his Eassy on Henry Kingsley with the remark, “ I felt that 
the tragedy of the sea had seldom been more powerfully pre- 
sented than by Henry Kingsley:” ‘‘Where was the Wainoora ? 
From the wild shore, from the wilder sea, from the coral reef 
and sand-bank, from the storm-tossed sailor, or from the 
lonely shepherd on the forest lands above the cruel ocean, no 
answer but this— She had sailed out of port and she never 
made port again. A missing ship, with the history of her last 
agony unwritten for ever. ” 

Kingsley’s characters are not always life-like nor are 
the situations always probable but his characters always live 
and Lady Ritchie’s remarks already quoted bear directly 
on this point. In this power of endowing his creations with 
life he reminds us of his much greater contemporary Charles 
Dickens. It has been said of the latter that he has not produced 
a single life-like character and presented us with a “gallery 
of freaks.” Without contesting this point, which we are 
not called upon to do at this time, we must, none-the-less, 
point out that he has infused life into these 1 freaks ’ and 
they live for us, when we once come to know them, in a far 
more real sense than most so-called life-like characters. The 
immortal Pickwick and his followers, Sam Weller and his 
father, the ( Micawbers, Mark Tapley, Tom Pinch and the rest 
of (those freaks ’ are permanent inmates of ‘ our world ’ 
and we can neither forget them nor do without them. Kings- 
ley’s characters also have this quality of life and unforget- 
ableness in them. Charles Ravenshoe, Lord Saltire, Lady 
Ascot, the gipsy Madge, Major Buckley, Doctor Mulhaus and 
the rest, do they not live for us when we once come to know 
them ? 

Finally we must note that Henry Kingsley’s writing from 
first to last is without a moral stain. This is all the more 
remarkable as presumably he had led a wild life and kept com- 
pany with all sorts and conditions of men. This life and com- 
pany must then have affected him only superficially, for had it 
been otherwise, his writings would have reflected ‘ the un- 
wholesome spot ’ in some way or other. When Lord Welter 
m Ravenshoe says, “There are some things a fellow can’t do, 
you know,” we believe that the author furnishes us with the 
key to understanding his own character. There were many 
things which Henry Kingsley could not do because of “the 
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iniier temp^ nobler than his external manners ” noticed by 
Sir Edwin Arnold and so he passed through “the ordeal by fire ” 
with no more than peripheral in jury. 

When Charles Kingsley died his widow wrote his biography 
m two volumes “ containing abundant letters and no indiscre- 
tions, 99 and it is a most lamentable fact that the name of Henry 
Kingsley is not once mentioned in this work. The explanation 
for this omission will, be obvious to everyone of our readers 
and the attitude < of mind of the biographer is unfortunately too 
common. We feel, therefore, that we cannot conclude this 
little essay .more appropriately than by quoting a few lines 
penned straight from the heart by one, whose poems, in spite 
of his innumerable failings, have proved and, we have every 
reason to believe, will continue to prove, a source of strength, 
consolation and joy to many, when Charles Kingsley's Sermons 
will have been completely forgotten. 

“ Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman ; 

Though they may gang a kennin wrang, 

To step aside is human : 

One point must still be greatly dark, 

The moving why they do it ; 

And just as lamely can ye mark, 

How far perhaps they rue it. 

Who made the heart, 'tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us, 

He knows each chord ijfcs various tone. 

Each spring its various bias : 

Then at the balance let's be mute, 

We never can adjust it ; 

What's done we partly may compute, 

But know not what's resisted 

Our Page op Pictures 

To encourage members of the Photographic Club a prize 
was offered to the student getting the best picture of one of 
our College buildings. The prize was awarded to B. K. Jha 
of the IV Form, His picture and four others of College build- 
ings and one of the Jumna bridge find a place in this number 
of the Magazine. It is our desire to present in each issue of 
the Magazine hereafter at least one page of pictures. Dr. 
Dudgeon has secured a very good picture of the new Student 
Advisory Council, and that picture will appear in the next 
number of the Magazine, 



Matter and Electricity 

BY 

Bal Krishna Jha, IV Form 

\A7HEN a glass rod is rubbed with silk, it acquires the 
v v power to pick up pieces of paper and, if viewed in the 
dark, will be found to emit blue sparks. In this, condition, 
it is said to be charged with electricity. Electricity is not 
created at all in the rod ; all that is done is to separate equal 
amounts of the two kinds of electricity— positive and negative, 
already existing in the rubbed body. This must apply to the 
smallest sub-division of matter, and we are thus led to the 
view that the atom itself consists of equal quantities of the 
two kinds of electricity. 'According to modern views the 
positive charge is held by one central particle of an atom, 
known as the ‘nucleus.’ Round it is the negative charge con- 
sisting of not one but many minute particles in orbital motion 
round the central nucleus like planets round the sun. The 
negative particles present in the atoms of ail elements are 
known as ' electrons.’ The positive charge of the nucleus is al- 
ways an integral number of units, one for the hydrogen atom, 
two for the helium atom, and so on. This unit, sometimes term- 
ed the ‘ proton’ is equal, but of opposite charge, to the elec- 
tron. The number of orbital electrons defines N, the atomic 
number of the atom; that is, the serial number of the elements, 
when arranged in order of their atomic weights. 

Several suggestions concerning the arrangement of the 
atoms have been put forward, each having its own 1 advantages. 
Lewis and Langmuir’s scheme shows the electrons in rest, with 
protons in the centre. The following table gives the number 
of electrons in the atoms of some elements: Hydrogen 1, Helium 
2, Oxygen 8, Chlorine 17, Argon 18, Potassium, 19. The num- 
ber of electrons also shows the respective positions of these 
elements in the Periodic Table, devised by Mendeleef, a Russian 
chemist. Thus hydrogen occupies the first place, helium the 
second, oxygen the eighth, and so on. 

All these electrons of an atom are not merely arranged 
in one orbit, but in several. It has been assumed that the 
electrons in the first orbit cannot be more than '2 (=2x1*), 
in the second and third orbit not more than 8 ( =2x2 5 ), and 
in the fourth and fifth orbit 18 (=2 x3 a ). If in an atom an 
orbit contains its full complement of electrons, it is stable. 
The hydrogen atom with only one electron in its first orbit 
readily parts with it and is thus chemically active. The 
helium atom with its full complement of the two electrons 
in the first orbit, is stable, and chemically inactive. The 
atom of chlorine containing two electrons in the first orbit, 
eight in the second and seven in the third, is. deficient 
by one electron in its outer circle, and so Jt: would 
readily accept an additional electron. 1 f hydrogen is 
brought into the presence of chlorine under the excitement of 
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an electric spark or even of sunlight, atoms of the former part 
with their solitary electrons, which the atoms of chlorine 
accept. The result is a stable combination of the two, namely, 
hydrochloric acid. Potassium, with only one electron in its 
fourth shell would readily part with it to, say, a chlorine atom, 
with the formation of a molecule of potassium chloride. 

It seems essential that electrons should be present in the 
nucleus also for the purpose of binding the positive charges. 
The constituent of the atoms is purely electrical. Its mass 
and weight are the mass and weight of its constituent charges. 
Sir J . J . Thompson was the first to point out, that a charged 
body possessed a mass slightly greater than the body when 
uncharged. There is no mass beyond that of electric charges 
themselves, _ thus establishing the fact of the electrical 
constituent of matter. This negative unit, the electron, as 
produced in the vacuum tube, possesses a weight far smaller 
than that of the atom of hydrogen. Nine trillions of sue}) 
electrons together will weigh only one ten thousandth of a 
gram. This weight is equal to ‘00054, if we take the weight of 
a hydrogen atom 1‘0077, the value 16‘00 being adopted for 
oxygen. Subtracting ‘00054 from 1'0077, we obtain 1'0072 for 
the weight of the hydrogen nucleus or the proton. Hence the 
weight and mass of the atoms entirely resides in the nucleus. 

The nucleus consists of an assemblage of protons and 
electrons, the former heavy, the latter light, both possessing 
equal but opposite charges. The excess number of protons 
over the number of electrons in the nucleus, is equal to the 
atomic number. Since the atomic weight and the atomic 
number can be accurately determined, the number both of 
electrons and protons in the nucleus can be calculated. For 
example the atom of oxygen has an atomic number 8 and an 
atomic weight 16. Hence the nucleus contains sixteen protons 
and eight electrons. The element uranium has the highest at- 
omic number, namely, ninety two, and has, therefore an assem- 
blage of as many as ninetytwo electrons round the nucleus. 

Thus it appears that every element is made up of the 
common elementary substances— the electrons and protons. 
Their chemical as well as physical properties change with the 
number of electrons and protons in them. So in theory we 
can change one element into another, merely by changing 
the- number of electrons and protons in them. This has not 
yet been achieved in practice though claims have been per- 
sistently made by Miethe in Germany and Nagaoka in Japan 
of having successfully converted mercury into gold. People 
will be able to do so when they are able to produce a very 
powerful force. In nature radium and other radio-active 
substances are by themselves losing their number of electrons 
and protons, and are being changed into simpler elements. 
This change has not yet been influenced by any means 
possible in laboratories. 

There is already some evidence to show that we are 
witnessing in the stars and nebulae an upbuilding of elements 
from primal protons and electrons. 


CAUSES Of ILL-HEALTH ON THE CAMPUS 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery 












D. N. Forman, M.D., Senior Physician-in-charge 

To treat of such a subject in these pages may seem to 
some a little out of place. To such we apologize for shocking 
their sensibilities, and only hope that the discussion which 
follows will have some slight effect in reducing the incidence 
of diarrhoea and dysentery amongst our students, at home 
and on the campus. 

It hardly seems necessary to define the terms applied to 
these maladies, except to state that the word dysentery 
{peckish) is confined in its use to the condition which is 
characterized by stools which contain blood or mucus ( aon ) 
or both. 

CAUSES— There is a truth which is applicable to many dis- 
eases : that not one specific factor but a combination of several 
factors enter into their causation. Nowhere is this truer than 
in the case of diarrhoea and dysentery. In one patient one 
factor may predominate, while in another patient some other 
factor may be of prime importance. These might be outlined 
as follows : 

1. Infection— 


, . t, , 1. Bacillus dysenteriae. 

(a) Dysentery j & Ameba hisWytica 

(b) Diarrhoea— A host of various organisms, including 

occasionally those which produce 
typical dysentery. 

2. Indiscretions in Diet— quantitative or qualitative. 

3. Climatic Conditions— heat and humidity. 

4. Impaired Resistance— of the body. 

Let us consider each of these more in detail. 

Infectious agents— As in the case of colds and coughs 

so in diarrhoea or dysentery the organism which produces 
the inflammation of the lining of the bowel may have been 
lurking in the tissues for months or even years, and when 
conditions are favorable— such as a slight intestinal upset due 
to indigestible food, resistance lowered by worry over exami- 
nations, a sudden rise of atmospheric temperature— these 
organisms precipitate an acute inflammation of the bowel 
which manifests itself in frequency and fluidity of the move- 
ments, or mucus and blood characteristic of dysentery. This 
feature of latency is particularly true of the organisms of 
dysentery. Once they have implanted themselves in the 
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walls of the intestine they are extremely hard to eradicate 
and have a nasty habit of producing relapses of the trouble 
periodically every year, or two or three times a year. __ . 

On the other hand, an entirely new attack can be initiated 
bv the ingestion of diarrhoea-producing or dysentery-produc- 
ing organisms. It is not a very palatable but a well established 
truth that these are organisms acquired by our taking into our 
mouths through the medium of soiled hands, polluted food 
or drink and various other ways, minute particles of feces 
(paekhana) containing the bacteria or protozoa which have re- 
cently been expelled by some patient who has been harboring 
them in his own intestinal tract. These again stir up trouble 
in their new host. , , 

Indiscretions of Diet— We have stressed the impor- 
tance of infection since it is liable to be minimized. However, 
in a certain proportion of cases it is true that. indiscretions of 
diet alone can produce frequent liquid or semi-liquid stools. In 
some a dawat with its rich ( saqil ) foods will provoke an attack. 
Then again the over-eating of some particular food or vege- 
table which has recently appeared on the market— such as 
mangoes, water-melons, kakris — is a frequent _ cause of 
diarrhoea. Particularly is this true if the fruit is unripe or 
over-ripe. In rural districts the harvesting of the coarser 
grains - chana, bajara, jawar,— usually ushers in an increase 
of diarrhceal trouble. It is the rough cellulose content of 
these articles (dastawaT citizen), taken in excess, which renders 
them so prone to irritate the delicate lining of the intestines 
and so produce diarrhoea. 

Climatic Conditions.— All over the world the correla- 
tion between summer and diarrhoea has been noted. Here 
in India the incidence of intestinal troubles rises sharply 
about the middle of March and is fairly well-maintained till 
the end of September. Aside from the facts that m these 
months files. Ere more prevalent, foods spoil more Quickly, 
bacteria multiply more rapidly, .fluids. such as lemonade are 
imbibed more copiously, there is the important fact that tne 
vitality of the body is lowered. This is often manifested by 
a lack of tone in the intestinal tract, leading to a speeding-up 
of its contents which are expelled more frequently , and m 
fluid or semifluid form. , . ' . , , .. „ •, 

Lowered Resistance. -As intimated above, those who 
are already harboring mischief-making organisms are especially 

prone to attacks which can be produced by the lowering of the 
resistance due to physical fatigue, mental and nervous strain, 
or irregularity of meals, as occur, for instance, on a railway 
journey. By modification of the “soil a dormant infection 

is roused to activity. , , , , , , 

Treatment. — Dysentery — Although , to be sure, tne 
majority of attacks of dysentery are not very serious, it is 
impossible to tell at its inception when a given attack may 
prove to be so. Hence the wisest procedure is to consult, as 
early as possible, a doctor who is in the habit of using a micros- 
cope— the one instrument which helps him to differentiate 
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with a fair degree of accuracy the two main types of dysentery 
—amebic and baciilary. Usually it is not difficult to control 
the attack, but a complete eradication of the causative organism 
can be carried out only after careful diagnosis and through 
painstaking treatment, which, in the case of amebic dysen- 
tery, means a course of injections. 

Diarrhoea. -It mild- that is, four to six loose move- 
ments during the day— usually all that is necessary is a 
restriction of the diet to small amounts of milk, dahi, sago or 
arrowroot. Should the attack be more severe it is advisable 
to take a dose of that sovereign remedy, castor-oil ( ] chhatank) 
and starve for 24 hours : following this two days of the above- 
mentioned diet, gradually getting back to one’s usual food, 
adding fruits and vegetables last of all. 

If far from medical aid the same general course can be 
pursued m the case of dysentery; but if improvement is not 
6viu6n t in 43 hours it is host to institute a course of salines 
-one teaspoonful of salts (magnesium sulphate) every four 
hours. for two or three days. This is simple, and in the 
majority of cases effective. After the active symptoms have 
been controlled the administration of such things as isafgul, 
kurchi, bail, etc., have a soothing effect. 

When seeking medical aid for diarrhoea or dysentery 
at_ the College dispensary-or in fact anywhere™, always 
bring a specimen of stool with you. The treatment is at 
once put upon a sounder basis, and the certificate is given 
with a clearer conscience ! s 

Prevention. - In the light of the remarks on causation 
the preventive measures may be enumerated as follows •- 

1. Drink boiled water. 

2. Unless you have your own animal, boil all milk as 
soon as it is received. 

, J^v Wash your hands thoroughly with soap, water and 

I?™lL b l' r -v Pr t an , ng or f 1 ating ; food - The usual perfunctory 
rinsing of the hands with a lota of water makes one feel 
more comfortable but does not really clean the hands 

, \ cooked food from flies: for flies have a very 

crude habit of feeding on dejecta and then defecating on food^ 

u- Avoid as far as possible eating food which has been 
prepared by outsiders— as in the bazaar and at railway stations 
Also abstain from eating vegetables raw which have been 
grown on sullage soil. 

6. Adopt a routine of simplicity in cooking, and regu- 
moderation ating ' When tempted to eat rich foods, do so in 

7. Keep yourself fit by regular exercise, regular rest 

and avoidance of worry. 6 ’ 





Books for Vacation Days 

EACH year, about the time College is to close for the summer, 
*— a number of students ask for advice concerning their read- 
mg during the holidays. This has suggested the publishing of a 
list of books, covering various fields, that students can profit- 
ably read. The appended list has been made possible by the co- 
operation of several members of the staff, who have kindly 
drawn up lists of books in their particular fields.. We trust the 
richness and variety of the suggestions made will not frighten 
students and prevent them from perusing the list and selecting 
therefrom such books as they desire to read. 

For many of'our students the obtaining of the books listed 
will be difficult. However, those who spend the summer in 
cities will be able to obtain many of the books from public or 
institutional libraries (our College Library is open throughout 
the summer). While many students are not financially able to 
buy books, there is a considerable number who can afford to do 
so, and now is a good time to begin building up a library. If 
local bookshops do not have what you want, order from 
Macmillan & Co., Bombay, or Thacker Spink & Co., Bombay, 
or the Oxford Press, Calcutta, or the Association Press, 5 
Russell Sreet, Calcutta. „ 

The holidays are a good time to get away from the text- 
book type of reading and to branch out into general cultural 
reading, and among the books here suggested are many that 
will bring students into touch with the best thought in religion 
and with the best in literature. Make it a point also to read a 
good daily newspaper. Here is the list : 

English Literature 

Historical 

Stopford Brooke— English Literature (New Edition) 
Saintsbury-A first Book of English Literature 
Stephen Gwynn— The Masters of English Literature 
Pearsall Smith— The English Language (Home University 
Library) 

Biography and Criticism 
Dawson— Makers of English Prose 

„ .. » » Poe? r y 

,, ,, „ Fiction 

Lamborne-Shakespeare, the Man and his Stage 
Raleigh -Shakespeare (English Men of Letters) 

Bailie— Milton (Home University Library) 

Hudson— Milton and His Poetry (Poetry and Life Series) 
Hutton— Sir Walter Scott (English Men of Letters) 
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Hudson - Keats and His Poetry (Poetry and Life Series) 
Edmonds— Shelley ,, >> 

Hudson — Wordsworth and His Poetry ,, 

Dick— Byron and His Poetry ,, 

Paul -Matthew Arnold 
Lang— Tennyson 

Skemp— Browning (Peoples’ Books) . 

Clutton-Broek— William Morris (Home University Library) 
Thompson— Tagore (Oxford Press) 

Church - Francis Bacon (E. M. L.) 

Courthope— Addison ,, 

Froude— Bunyan ,, 

Black— Goldsmith , . 

Stephen— Pope 

Garnett— Carlyle (Great Writers) 

Birrell— Hazlitt (E. M. L.) 

Cotter Morrison — Macaulay ,, 

Harrison— Buskin 
Balfour— Stevenson 


English Classics, Essays, Etc. 


Deighton— Selections from the Spectator. 

Addison— The De Coverley Papers 
Platt— Selections from Bacon’s Essays 
Bunyan— The Pilgrim’s Progress 

Craik — English Prose Selections, Vols. 3, 4, 5 (17th, 18th, 
19th Centuries) 

Whibley— Hazlitt’ s Essays 
Macaulay — Essay on Milton 
Essay on Addison 
Essay on Clive 

Arnold— Selections by Somervell 
Burke — The Impeachment of Hastings 
Birrell— Selected Essays 
Benson— From a College Window 
The Thread of Gold 
Lucas, E. V. — Cloud and Silver 

One Day and Another 
Hewlett— Extemporary Essays 
Belloc, Hillaire— On Nothing 

On Everything 

Street, G. S — On Books and Things 
Gosse— Books on the Table 

More Books on the Table 
Gardiner, A. G.— Leaves in the Wind 
(Alpha of the Plough) 

Pebbles on the Shore 
Stevenson— Portraits and Memories 
Virginibus Puerisque 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books 
Lamb— Essays of Elia. 
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Marvin— The Adventures of Odysseus ; T1 
Iliad. 


Poetry 


Shakespeare— Twelfth Night 

As You Like It 
Merchant of Venice 
The Tempest 
Julius Caesar 
Hamlet 
Macbeth 

Milton - Sonnets ; Comus 
Scott - The Lay of the Last Minstrel ; Marmion 
Wordsworth — Selections by Dunn 
Coleridge— The Ancient Mariner 

Tennyson— Enoch Arden ; also Selections by Rowe and 
Webb. 

Tennyson -Idylls of the King 

Palgrave- Golden Treasury, Books 4 and 5 
Bin yon —Golden Treasury of Modern Lyrics 


Fiction 
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Reade, Charles— The Cloister and the Hearth 
Put Yourself m his Place 
Collins, Wilkie -The Moonstone 

The Woman m White 
Diekens— Pickwick Papers. 

David Copperfield 
Great Expectations 
Oliver Twist 
Christmas Stories 
Thackeray— Vanity Fair 
Pendennis 
The Newcomes 
Esmond 
The Virginians 
Eliot, George— Adam Bede 

The Mill on the Floss 
Meredith- Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
The Egoist. 
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Steven son —Treasure Island 
Kidnapped 
Catriona 

The Black Arrow 
Island Nights Entertainments 
Hardy— Short Stories of Hardy 
The Return of the Native 
Far from the Madding Crowd 
Under the Greenwood Tree 
Kingsley, Charles— Hypatia 

Westward Ho 

Kingsley, Henry — Ravenshoe 

Geoffrey Hamlyn 
The Hillyars and the Burtons 
Blackmore- Lorna Doone 
Doyle, Conan - The Sherlock Holmes Stories. 

The Firm of Girdlestone 
The White Company 
The Refugees 
Micah Clarke 
Quiller-Coueh — Poison Island 

Dead Man’s Rock 
The Splendid Spur 
Foe Farrell 

Wells, H. G.— The Invisible Man 

In the Days of the Comet 
The War of the Worlds 
Austen, Jane— Pride and Prejudice 
Conrad, Joseph — Four Stories 
Quiller-Couch — Modern Short Stories 
Russian Short Stories 


+ u„ + l° ry J?Y er f suct ? a . vast field ’ both in time and place, 
that a short list of good history books would necessarily have 
only a very limited appeal. To make the recommendations of 
real value to the general reader it seemed best to give an 
kIn-i of kooks, yet to choose the titles from a definitely 
limited time period The books suggested, therefore, deal 
mainly with one period, that since 1815. This is a period of very 

day^ffairs 1 ^^ 1106 3ny 0ne des *™£ to understand present- 

As far as possible the books have been grouped into 
sections according to their content; but in several cases the 

equaFlv g weh S -w * a f ' bltrar y. for a number of the books might 
J° een ? laeed , “ „ some . °ther section. The 
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General Modern History Books 
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Hayes - “ Political and Social History of Modern Europe.” 
Vol. II. 

Hazen— “ Europe Since 1815.” 

Schapiro-— “ Modern and Contemporary European History.” 
Feuter— “ World History.” 

Gooch— “ History of Modern Europe, 1878—1919.” 

Hollis— “ European History, 1713— 1914 ” 

Ketelby— “A History of Modern Times, 1789—1928.” 
Beazeley — “Nineteenth-Century Europe and Britain.” 
Marvin — “Century of Hope.” 


Europe and the Great War 


Fay— “ The Origins of the World War.” 2 vols. 
Fisher—” The War, its Causes and its Issues.” 

Rose — “Origins of the War.” 

Loreburn — “How the War Came.” 

Cramer—” The Diplomatic Background of the War.” 
Mo watt— “European Diplomacy, 1815—1914.” 

Hayes- “ A Brief History of the Great War.” 

Pollard — “ Short History of the Great War.” 
Usher—” History of the War.” 

Bowman — “The New World.” 

Benes— “My War Memories.” 


Modern International Affairs 


Hayes— 
Moon — ‘ 
Toynbee 
Joseph— 
Sforza— 


“ Essays oh Nationalism.” 

‘ Imperialism and World Politics.” 


‘Nationality and the War.” 

‘ Nationality : Its Nature and Problems.” 
Diplomatic Europe since the Treaty of Ver- 
saillos 7 ' 

Buell — “ A History of Ten Years. ” 

Slosson — “Twentieth Century Europe.” 

Gibbons — “ Europe Since 1918.” 

Benns — “ Europe Since 1914. ” 

Baker — “ The League of Nations at Work.” 

Jones and Sherman— “The League of Nations from 

Idea to Reality.” 

Myers — “ Nine Years of the League of Nations.” 

Duggan (Editor)— “ The League of Nations.” 


Great Britain 


Trevelyan—” History of England.” 

Cross “A Shorter History of England and Greater 
Britain.” 

Innes— “ A History of England and the British Empire.” 
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Lunt— “ History of England.” 

Larson — “History of England and the British Common- 
wealth.” 

Dietz— “A Political and Social History of England.” 
Hulme — “ History of the British People.’’ 

Robinson, F.— A History of Great Britain.” 

Robinson, C. — “A History of British Progress from the 
Early Ages to the Present Day.” 

Oman — “England in the Nineteenth Century.” 

Marriot— “ England Since Waterloo.” 

Trevelyan— “British History in the Nineteenth Century.” 
Siegfried — ‘ ‘ Post-W ar Britain . ’ ’ 

Masterman— “ England After the War.” 

Morel — “Great Britain’s Foreign Policy.” 

Pollard — “ Evolution of Parliament.” 

France 

Sidgwick— “ France, A Short History.” 

Huddlestone— ” France.” 

Guedalla— “ The Second Empire.” 

Braeq— “ France under the Republic.” 

Bourgeois—” Modern France.” 

Buell— “ Contemporary French Politics.” 


Germany 

Headlam— “ Bismarck and the Founding of the German 
Empire.” 

Robertson — “ Bismarck.” 

Dawson— “ Evolution of Modern Germany.” 

Bulow--“ Imperial Germany.” 

Howe— “ Socialized Germany. ” 

Gooch— ‘ * Germany. ’ ’ 

Strobel — “ The German Revolution.” 

Daniels—” The Rise of the German Republic. 5 ' 

Jachk— “ The New Germany.” 

Schevill-- “ Modern Germany.” 

Francke — “ German After-War Problems.” 


ilRlSMllJI 

, J «' ’ 


Italy 

Holland— “ Builders of United Italy.” 

Thayer—” Dawn of Italian Independence.” 
King—” Italian Unity.” 

Trevelyan—” Garabaldi and the Making of Italy.” 
Groce-” A History of Italy, 1871-1915.” 

Mario—” Modern Italy. ” 

■ Bolitho - ” Italy under Mussolini.” 

Schneider— “Making of the Fascist State.” 
Salvemini— ” The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy. ” 
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Sturzo Italy and Fascismo. ” 

Prezzolini— ” The Corporative State.” 

Nitti— ” Bolshevism, Fascism and Democracy.” 

Russia 

Vernadsky-- “ A History of Russia.” 

Pares--” History of Russia.” 

Pavolsky — ” Russia and the Far East.” 

Skrine — ” Expansion of Russia.” 

Walsh—” The Fall of the Russian Empire.” 

Guest—” The New Russia.” 

Karlgren — “ Bolshevist Russia.” 

Ross — ” The Russian Soviet Republic.” 

Brailsford— ” How the Soviets Work.” 

Arnot— ‘‘ Soviet Russia and Her Neighbors.” 

Dennis—” The Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia. 

Turkey and the Balkans 

Miller — ” The Ottoman Empire and its Successors, 
1801 — 1922 .” 

Patrick—” Under Five Sultans.” 

Mears— ” Modern Turkey.” 

Toynbee and Kirkwood—” Turkey.” 

Toynbee—” The Western Question in Turkey and Greece.” 
Adam—” Book of Mustafa Kemal.” 

Miller 6t GrG6C€. ? 9 

Cosmetatos— ” The Tragedy of Greece.” 

Clark—” Greater Roumania.” 

Beard and Radin -“ The Balkan Pivot : Yugo-Slavia.” 
Schevill— “ Balkan Peninsula.” 

Durham—” Twenty Years of Balkan Tangle.” 

Duggan — ” The Eastern Question.” 

Armstrong — ” New Balkans.” 

Colonization, and the British Empire 

Muir — ” Expansion of Europe.” 

Keller—” Colonization.” 

Reinseh— “ Colonial Government.” 

Reinsch — “ World Politics at the End of the Nineteenth 
Century.” 

Woodward—” A Short History of the Expansion of the 
British Empire.” 

Williamson—” A Short History of British Expansion.” 
Williams-” The British Empire.” 

Hall— “Empire to Commonwealth : Thirty Years of British 
Imperial History.” 

Egerton— ” British Colonial Policy in the Twentieth 
Century.” 

Muir—” Short History of the British Commonwealth.” 
Robinson — ” Development of the British Empire.” 
Wittke— “ History of Canada. ” 
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(jarrat- An Indian Commentary. ” 

Hoskins — “ British Routes to India.'’ 

Horne -Political System of British India.” 

Henry— “Evolution of Sinn Fein.” 

The Far East 
Treat—" The Far East.” 

Morse and MacNair— “ Far Eastern International Rela' 
. tions. ” 

Douglas— " Europe and the Far East.” 

Vinacke - “ A History of the Far East in Modern Times ” 
MacLaren— A Political History of Japan. ” 

Kawakami— “ Japan in World Politics.” 

Young— “ Japan under Taisho Tenno, 1912—1926. ” 
Legendre— “ Modern Chinese Civilization. ’ ’ 
f angLeang-Li - “ The Foundations of Modern China.’ ’ 
Williams— China, Yesterday and To-day. ” 

Williams- “ A Short History of China. ’ ’ 

Latourette- “ The Development of China.” 

Soothill— China and England. ” 

The United States of America 

Bassett— “ A Short History of the United States.” 
Muzzey— History of the United States.” 

Forman— Our Republic.” 

Beard and Beard-” History of the United States.” 

A , ^tory of the American Nation.” 

Coohdge- The United States as a World Power ” 

Weyl— American World Policies. ” 

Zfimmern— America and Europe/' 

Historical Fiction 

After each title* the date ■ of the seftino* nf ft,..*. _± 
men. The tat titree date" are Ic. -TeVst a?,* 

Ancient History 

Snedeker — “ The Perilous Seat.” 480. 

With Cgsar’s Legions.” 58. 

Wallace— “Ben-Hur.” 7. 

Bulwer-Lytton — ‘ ‘ Last Days of PomDeii ” 7Q 
Kingsley— “ Hypatia.” 413 P ii ‘ 79 ' 

Medieval History 
Davis - “ The Beauty of the Purple.” 700 
BuJwer-Lytton— t^Harold. or the Laatofthe Saxon Kings.” 

Henty— “ Wulf, the Saxon. ” 1066. 

Kingsley-- ’ Hereward the Wake.” 1070 
Davis- “ God Wills It. ” 1U95 ' 

. Scott— ‘‘The Talisman. ’ ’ 1189 
Doyle - The White Company. 


‘ Ivanhoe. 
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Catherwood — “Days of Jeanne d’Arc.” 1412. 
Stevenson—" The Black Arrow.” 1455. 

Reade— “ The Cloister and the Hearth.” 1462. 

Modern History 

Major — " When Knighthood was in Flower.” 1512. 
Davis—" The Friar of Wittenberg. ” 1517. 
Bradley- " The Favour of Kings.” 1532. 

Crawford - " In the Palace of the King. ” 1556. 
Gregory — " His Sovereign Lady.” 1558. 

Sabatini — "The Sea Hawk.” 1558. 

Scott - ‘ ‘Kenilworth. ” 1558. 

Hewlett — " The Queen’s Quair.” 1561. 

Scott — "The Abbot.” 1567 

Henty— " Under Drake’s Flag. ” 1572. 

Yonge— " Chaplet of Pearls.” 1572. 

Parker •" Ladder of Swords.” 1574. 

Kingsley—" Westward Ho! ” 1575. 

Weyman— " A Gentleman of France.” 1588. 
Runkle— " The Helmet of Navarre.” 1594. 
Weyman—" Under the Red Robe.” 1624. 

Dumas — " The Three Musketeers.” 1625. 

Knipe — " A Cavalier Maid.” 1625. 

Melville—" Holmby House.” 1644. 

James " Henry Masterton.” 1645. 

Dumas— "The Black Tulip.” 1660. 

Blackmore- " Lorna Doone.” 1685. 

Doyle - “ Mieah Clark.” 1685. 

Sabatini — " Captain Blood.” 1685. 

Stevenson “ Kidnapped.” 1746 

Henty — "With Frederick the Great.” 1756. 

Dickens—" Barnaby Rudge.” 1775. 

Churchill—" Richard Carvel.” 1776. 

Mitchell—" Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker.” 1776. 
Dickens—" A Tale of Two Cities.” 1789, 

Mitchell — “ The Adventures of Francois.” 1789. 
Belloc - “ The Girondin.” 1792. 

Hugo- ‘ Ninety-three.” 1793. 

Blackmore — " Springhaven. ” 1804. 

Merriman— " Barlasch of the Guards. ” 1812. 

Hugo — ‘ ‘ Les Miserables. ’ ’ 1815. 

Weyman -"Starvecrow Farm. ” 1819. 

Haynes — " One of the Red Shirts.” 1859. 

Hankey — " A Student in Arms.” 1914. 

Knipe - " Vive la France.” 1914. 

Newbolt — ‘ ‘ Tales of the Great War.” 1914 . 

Logic 

Elementary 

Mellone — " Introductory Text Book of Logic.” 

Roy Sellars—" Essentials of Logie.” 

Wolfe— 
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Crumley—" Logic, Deductive and Inductive.” 

Latta and Macbeath- ■“ The Elements of Logic. ” 
Creighton --" An Introductory Logic.” (4th edition.) 
Carveth Read— "Logic.” 

Welton and Monahan— "Intermediate Text Book of Logic.’ 

(Revised by Whetnall.) 

Dotterer— " Beginner’s Logic.” 

More Advanced 

Aikins— “ The Principles of Logic.” 

Bain - " Logic.” (2 vols.) 

Coffey—" The Science of Logic.” {2 vols. * 

Cunningham - " Text Book of Logic.” 

Joseph-" Introduction to Logic.” 

Joyce-" The Principles of Logic.” 

Keynes — “ Formal Logic.” 

Mill—" System of Logic.” 

Welton—" Manual of Logic.” (2 vols. 1 
Robinson—" The Principles of Reasoning.” 

Religion 

Introductory 

Stanley Cook — " The Foundations of Religion.” (Peoples 

Books) 

Carpenter- “ Comparative Religion.” '.Home University 

Library) 

Jevons, F. B.— " The Idea of God.” (Cambridge Science 

Primers) 

Andrew Lang— " The Making of Religion.” 

Maurice—" The Religions of the World.” 

Life of Christ 

Gore— " Jesus of Nazareth.” 

Sanday— " Outline Life of Christ.” 

Barton—" The Man Nobody Knows.” 

General 

Jacks, L. P.— " A Ljving Universe.” 

" Religious Perplexities. ” 

1 ‘ The Challenge of Life. ’ ’ 

-‘My Friend the Universe.” 

" The Faith of a Worker.” 

Mellone— " The Immortal Hope.” 

“ Eternal Life Here and Hereafter.” 

Lucas-" The Faith of a Christian.” 

Iverach- " Evolution and Christianity.” 

" Is God Knowable ? ” 

Eucken, Rudolf "Religion and Life.” (Essex Hall Lecture) 
Gore — ‘ ‘ Christianity applied to the Life of Men and Nations. ’ ’ 
(Essex Hall Lecture) / ? : 

Temple, William - " The Faith and Modern Thought*” 
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Thompson, J. Arthur — “ Man in the Light of Evolution.” 

(Essex Hall Lecture) 

W eldon - - “ The Hope of Immortality. ’ ’ 

Jones, E. Stanley - “ The Christ of the Indian Road.’' 

Jones, E. Stanley— “ Christ at the Round Table.” 

Jones, E. Stanley — ” The Christ of Every Road.” 

Winslow, J .C. - Narayan Vaman Tilak.— This Indian Chris- 
tian poet was filled with the spirit of God, and the beauty of 
the resultant life is well shown in this biography. 

Langenskjold, Greta— Baron Paul Nicolay.-- The biography 
of a great Christian man who spent his life working among 
the students of Northern and Eastern Europe. 

Smyth, J. Paterson -A People’s Life of Christ. — A most 
stimulating life of One Who is no longer ignored by those who 
seek the highest ideals. 

Clarke, James Freeman— Ten Great Religions.— This is a 
set of two volumes on Comparative Religions but there are 
other books that will do just as well. The subject is one that 
ought to be studied by all who would be worthy citizens of 
the India of today and tomorrow. 

Hoffding, Harald — The Philosophy of Religion.— If any 
student is in search of a book on the philosophy of religion 
here is one that will satisfy him. It is guaranteed not to be 
understandable during the first reading ! 

McAfee, C. B .—The Christian Conviction.— Lectures deli- 
vered by the author in 1924-25 in this and other countries of 
the Orient. They show the reasonableness of the claims 
made by Christianity. 

Farquhar, J. N .—The Crown of Hinduism.— A presenta- 
tion of Hinduism which is most fair and appreciative— and 
quite free from any spirit of condemnation. The thesis 
maintained is that Christianity fulfills all that is noblest in 
the Hindu religion and then goes on beyond it to perfection. 

Science 

Slosson, E. E.— ” Creative Chemistry.” 

Howe, H. E. — “ Chemistry in Industry. ” 

Bull, P. G.— ‘‘ Chemistry of Today.” 

Wallace, A. R.— “ Man’s Place in the Universe.” 

Ray, Sir—” Science from an Easy Chair.” 

Fabre— “The Wonder Book of Chemistry.” 

Whitehead— “Science and the Modern World.” 

Collins, A. F. — “ Wonders of Chemistry.” 

Caldwell and Slosson—” Science Remaking the World.” 

Beery— “ Chemistry Applied to Home and Community.” 

Cochrane, Robert— “The Romance of Industry and Inven- 
tion.” 

David, W.— “ The Story of Copper.” 

Slosson, E. E.— “Keeping up with Science.” 

Slosson, E. E. — ” Sermons of a Chemist.” 

Chamberlain and Browne— “ Chemistry in Agriculture.” 

Philip—” Achievements of Chemical Science.” 
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Searle— “ Clay and What We Get from It.” 

Van Buskirk and Smith—” The Science of Everyday Life. 
Harrow—” Eminent Chemists of our Time.” 

Gibson— “How Photography Came About.” 

“ How We Harness Electricity.” 

“ Telephones and Gramophones.” 

Risdon— ” Wireless.” 

Hutchinson—” Easy Lessons in Wireless.” 

Baker—” Wireless Pictures and Television.” 

Gibson— 1 ‘ Wireless. ” 

Cajori— “ A History of Physics.” 

Hammond —” Stories of Scientific Discovery.” 

JVIordham— “ Einstein and the Universe. ” 

Lodge, Oliver— ” Pioneers of Science.” 

Mitchel—” Eclipses of the Sun.” 

Hart, I. B.—“ Makers of Science.” 

Proctor—” The Spectroscope and its Work.” 

Eddington— ” Stars and Atoms.” 

McCormick— “The Romance of Reality.” 

Sherrington—” Science for All.” 

Davis--” Science in Modern Life.” 

Hadley - “ Everyday Physics.” 

Thomson — ” Outline of Modern Science.” 

Fournier—” The Wonders of Physical Science.” 

Gregory—” Discovery, or the Spirit and Service of Science. ” 
Duncan — ” The New Knowledge.” 

Starling—” Technical Electricity.” 

Brown—” Experimental Electricity.” 

Roget— ” Applied Electricity.” 

Moulton—” Introduction to Astronomy.” (This or any other 
authoritative and more or less popular work on 
astronomy will prove most interesting reading 
and will lessen any feeling one may have that 
the universe revolves about oneself.'! 

Sociology and Economics 

Brayne-” Village Uplift.” 

The Remaking of V illage India. ’ ’ 

Russell, Bertrand — ” Proposed Roads to Freedom.” 

Wadia and Joshi -” The Wealth of India.” 

Baur, H.F. — ” Ores and Industries in the Far East.” 
Bowman, Isaiah-” The New World.” 

Ogburn, W. F.-‘‘ Social Change.” 

Chase, Stuart- ” The Tragedy of Waste.” 

Walles, Graham — f£ Our Social Heritage.” 

Tawney, R. H. — “ The Acquisitive Society/’ 
w°i Henry — 1 * Progress and' Poverty/' 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice-™* £ Industrial Democracy/’ 

Fitch — Causes of Industrial Unrest/’ 

Morris, William-/* News from Nowhere/* 

Sehgman, E. R. A.-” The Economic Interpretation of 
History.” 



Kunj Behari Lal, IV Form. 

j HAD passed my High School Examination. Of course I was 
! quite familiar with school teachers and their teaching, but 
how anxiously I looked to the days when I would be attending 
the “lectures” of “ professors ” in the college. Like most 
students I had no idea of college life except that everything 
about it was great and respectable. 

My father was consulting his friends about my further 
studies. 

“ Why not send him to Lucknow? It is so near,” suggested 
a friend. 

“No,” said my father rather hesitatingly, “ I don’t like 
the atmosphere of Lucknow Colleges.” 

I understood what he meant. For Lucknow is still reputed 
to retain the old Nawabi pomp and show. 

One after the other many colleges were recommended to 
my father, and he discarded some for bad results in examina- 
tions, some for being too narrow and some for other reasons. To 
me the problem was to find a college offering a variety of 
subjects and a free choice of combinations. 

“Well, Ewing Christian College has a large variety of 
subjects and a wide choice of combinations,” said a college 
student to my father. 

“ But you know,” replied he, “variety of subjects is not 
the only necessary thing in a good college.” 

“You have everything else besides,” said the young 
man. “ On the banks of the Jumna it has the best situation 
in Allahabad. Its large number of students represent every 
province and community. Its activities and its results in 
examinations show the quality of its work.” 

Some more people who had heard about “Evening 
Christian ” or “ Even’s Christian ” College, as they wrongly 
called Ewing Christian College, spoke about it to my father. 
He was satisfied and I came here. 

Personally, when I came here, my chief thought was not 
to examine the qualities of the college. I was feeling nervous 
at the mere thought of entering it. I had heard how the 
“ first year fools ” are made the centre of fun by the old 
students. But my experience showed me that the freshmen 
have rather an easy time here. Owing to their large number 
and living in different hostels students do not join in any 
organised mischief. However, cutting remarks are passed 
on the freshmen. Their manner of walking is classed, their 
cut and complexion appreciated, and their peculiarities are 
noted. Some would simply laugh at them and make them 
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( thd freshmen ) suspicious of their own demeanour. If a 
man is shy and shuts his doors for twenty-four hours they 
will peep through the door panes as if they are looking at a 
wild animal in a zoo. 

Traditionally the jokes in this college are much lighter 
than they are elsewhere, yet they remove all the shyness of the 
freshmen. As one of my friends once remarked, “They 
come here like Hindu brides and return like European bride- 
grooms.” He meant simply their qualities. What a marvellous 
change ! These very lambs in the shape of freshmen will be 
like cubs the next year. They will be showing their courage 
to the newer students. 

By and by our differences become indistinct and though 
we come like different elements we are soon turned into one 
compound. On this strength of unity we build our associations 
and societies which are a part of our practical education. 
Through their help we learn to exercise our faculties. How 
often when I saw the success of Physics and Chemical socie- 
ties, their clubs of radio and photography, their trips, 
and above all their frequent refreshments have I wished 
1 was a science student. Why are we arts men not so 
successful ? 

Freedom is the chief characteristic in the hostels here. 
Hardly ever do the wardens need to frown on us. Passing of 
trains on the Jumna bridge makes us so accustomed to noises 
that we cannot be disturbed however loudly our friends mav 
be talking or joking. There are very few bookworms here 
The average hosteller is in good humour. Occasionally some- 
one may show his wrath to an ekkawallah, servant or some 
fellow-student. But it only serves to break the monotony of 
a calm atmosphere. Our power is also felt in the cinema 
theatres and restaurants, and in railway stations when we go 

The Pbliceman, too, has a regard for us and often 

wondering'to Se.^Peopirat* once recognise 1 the h ChrisSn 

Sar a " ° thera - *-£35S 

r> ge P™f. essc T s : we H> I have something to say about 
them. Our College has a variety of these gentle creatures 
Unlike the sober and often frowning school teacher the 
professor is more domestic. Smiles are his chief chSacteristic 

at /-°? w th a sm °e- His reply to your foolish 
questions and jokes is a mere smile. He is not keen to extort 
replies to questions in the class and, however clevef he 
may be, he is unable to find out who has been “nroxv ” for 
an absentee. He becomes quite famifiar w5h you though 

he T y n0t knw Often 

to give himself grace he assumes the airs of either 

carelessness or great activity. The Americans are fond 

dhoh n Pai f S - % Bengaiis are always changing frSn 
nf nte? ^ and pan . ts t0 dhoti, and I may say some 

them, thers put on whlte hats which do not at all suit 
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Well, the lectures are quite interesting. They can be 
improved if care be taken to avoid as much as possible of 
“Isn’t it?” “You understand?” “I don’t want to go 
into detail, ” “You see,” and “Now, then.” 

The average student is carefree. The fines are often a 
source of trouble to him. When no leave is granted to him 
even when he thinks his absence quite inevitable, his stomach 
begins to ache and he has a pain in the body, and consequently 
attends the college dispensary where stools and blood and every- 
thing else must be examined, whatever may be the disease. 
To most of us it looks odd, whatever may be the opinion of 
Dr. Forman. But thanks to the pain and headache, red certi- 
ficates are secured. As ‘ reds ’ are a menace to capitalists 
nowadays, so are these to the college fines. 

It is human nature to remember distinctly what is general- 
ly uncommon. We may tell of so many features which are 
Ewing College’s own, and it is impossible to forget them all 
our life, so impressed are they on us. 


Furloughs and Study- Leave 

In the long run furloughs and absence for advanced study 
benefit the College, but the leave-takings and separations 
involved in them are not pleasant. In May, Mr. Collins and 
Mr. Maclay will be going to America, the former on furlough 
and the latter on the completion of his “ short term ” service, 
and Mr. R. C. Roy will be going either to England or to 
America for graduate study. 

When Mr. Collins came to us in 1924 to become head of 
the department of history he had by no means fully recovered 
from a serious illness that had incapacitated him for more than 
a year. That did not prevent him from assuming charge of 
“ Little India ” hostel, in addition to his teaching. Last 
year Mr. Collins was appointed treasurer of the College, a 
post involving great responsibility and much work, Mr. Collins 
is a thorough-going scholar and has maintained the depart- 
ment of history at a high level. We shall greatly miss him, 
and shall be looking forward eagerly to greeting him on his 
return as “ Dr. Collins, ” for he hopes to secure his Ph.D. 
degree in America. 

Both as teacher and as hostel warden and as athletic 
adviser Mr. Maclay has made a place for himself in the 
College, and we shall be greatly the losers if he does not 
eventually return as a permanent member of our staff. "~~ 

Mr. Roy, an Old Boy of E.C.C., came on our staff in 1923 
with the transfer of the High School classes to the College, 
and has _ been active in various extra-curricular activities as 
well as in teaching. We rejoice with him in his gaining the 
opportunity to study abroad, and shall expect great things 
from him on his return. 
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Hostel Life in Ewing Christian College 











Atma Singh Berar, IV Form 

A/IOST of us had our first experience of being away from 
1 ‘home and parents when we entered Ewing Christian College. 
Everyone can understand what the feelings of a young 
student are when he first leaves home : he is so lonely at first 
that he cannot pay much attention to his studies. He is 
always thinking of the way he lived with his family. Now 
that he has come to a new place the whole world seems 
strange to him. Yet he can forget his sorrow if he is in good 
company and if there are enough attractions in hostel life to 
divert his mind to better things. These we found in Ewing 
Christian College hostels. 

I cannot here enumerate all the attractions, but shall call 
attention to the most important. Nearly all sections of India 
are represented in our hostels : there are students from Bengal, 
the Punjab, Central Provinces, Bombay, Maharashtra and the 
United Provinces, and they all, being far from their homes, 
reside in the hostels. Owing to the ever-increasing number of 
students the four hostels of a few years ago have increased 
to eight, and even now many students cannot be given 
hostel accommodation. But the two hundred and fifty 
students in our hostels are representative of India and we can 
learn at first-hand what we have merely read about previously, 
for example, how people of different provinces live. Thus 
we increase our inter-provincial relationships, and this is 
essential for the building of a strong nationalism. 

We find here absence of communal strife. In the hostels 
Hindus, Mohammedans and Christians are thrown together 
and they live like brethren without the least trouble amongst 
themselves. 

The fact that Allahabad is situated at the junction of the 
sacred Ganges and Jumna rivers and so attracts large num- 
bers of pilgrims, mostly villagers, opens to us unusual 
opportunities for social service during Mela days, and in 
meeting these opportunities we are learning to help our fellow- 
men. 

There are Common _ Rooms in all the hostels, where 
newspapers and magazines are provided, and where indoor 
games can be played. So every opportunity is given to 
students to be happily occupied, for we know that ‘ ‘ an idle 
brain is the devil ’s workshop. ” 

In our hostels students are not overburdened with rules, 
as is the case in many other places. Students here are 
expected to know what is good and right and to act ac- 
cordingly, so they are given every possible liberty. Because 
this responsibility has been placed on the students most of 
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them bear it honorably and bravely, and do not dishonour the 
discipline of the College. 

Taking all these things into consideration we can say that 
hostel life here is good, yet we think there are a few matters, 
which, if properly attended to, may make the life still better. 
We came across these defects during our stay of two years, 
and make bold to mention them in the hope that they can be 
rectified. In the first place, sanitation does not receive the 
attention it should. The hostels are whitewashed only 
once a year, and in the interval the walls are never once 
cleaned, and everywhere a layer of dust a few millimeters 
thick can be seen. The ceilings of the verandahs are nearly 
always ornamented with cobwebs. All this can be remedied 
by employing one man to keep walls and ceilings clean, so that 
they do not shelter thousands of disease germs. 

Again, there is great difficulty about the bath-rooms and 
latrines, for those provided for Philadelphia, Princeton and 
1908 are quite insufficient to meet the need. None of the 
bath-rooms is in good working order and they become very 
dirty. In the latrines water is always leaking from the flush 
pipes. The failure to have urinals in the hostels themselves 
puts the students to great inconvenience. The only remedy 
we can suggest is the building of new bath-rooms and latrines. 

The kitchens are very small rooms which become black 
with smoke and remain so for ever, as they are never white- 
washed. And the students have to take their meals in those 
kitchens, since they are not allowed to eat in their rooms. 
It would be a great improvement if there could be dining rooms 
separate from the kitchens. 

The furniture given to the students is often dilapidated : 
perhaps it was made when the College was opened and is still 
being made to do service. The tables and stools are sometimes 
almost useless. The charge for the use of an electric fan 
seems to us too high; even in the University hostels the 
charge is less than here. 

We are often depressed by the disinterestedness of the 
Wardens. They do not take sufficient interest in the activities 
of the hostels. Only occasionally do they mingle with the 
students and encourage them to do good things, and ereate 
in the students a feeling of loyalty to the hostels and the 
College. Nor does the Senior Warden care anything about 
the students. He is seen only when there is a gathering of 
the students to celebrate their festival ; then he comes and 
exercises his authority to disperse them. But when there 
is anything wrong in the hostels, for example, when the fuses 
have burnt out and we are in darkness, he never comes to 

see about it. , - . ... . ,, 

The remedying of these deficiencies will increase the 
interest and value of hostel life. We, on our part, can say 
that we have greatly enjoyed, and benefited by, the hostel 
life here and expect to remember it as the happiest period of 
our life. 
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Intermediate Practical Economics : A Review 


Saraswati Prasad, 

Department of Economics , Allahabad University 

Intermediate Practical Economics, by E. C. Bhafcty, Ewing* Christian 
College, Allahabad, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad, 1930 ( 165 pages 
in addition to numerous maps and diagrams.) 

"THE importance of a work of this nature is clearly and fully 
1 brought out in the Foreword to the book by Professor 
C. D. Thompson, the Allahabad University Professor of 
Economics and the Chairman of the Committee of Courses in 
Economics of the Board of Intermediate and High School 
Examinations, United Provinces : “To provide a background 
and a foundation for the right understanding of the theory . . . 
for carrying out the practical work correctly, for increasing 
greatly the value of this work to the student, and for shorten- 
ing the time required to make the work successful, this little 
work will be found exceedingly useful ’’—thus has the father 
of the present course in Intermediate Practical Economies and 
the most learned exponent of the science expressed himself 
unreservedly on the merits of the book. An Intermediate 
College teacher has also aptly said, “ With this practical back- 
ground students were grasping the definitions and concepts of 
Economics as rapidly as the M.A. students did without it” 
The book is divided into 3 Sections. Section I entitled Practi- 
cal Work contains valuable instructions for collecting facts and 
figures, Questionnaire No. 1 for collecting information regarding 
consumption budgets. Questionnaire No. 2 for collecting in- 
formation regarding the production budget of the cultivator, 
Questionnaire No. 3 for collecting the information regarding 
the production budget of an artisan, forms for tabulating 
the information collected by students and detailed instructions 
for. preparing diagrams, with two model diagrams. Section II 
entitled Written Work contains an extremely helpful biblio- 
graphy for a large number of popular subjects for essays, e.g., 
Indian soils, Indian agriculture, chief sources of motive power 
in India, cattle problem in India, Indian forests, the poverty 
problem, etc., a questionnaire for village study, and model 
essays on interesting subjects like crop production in India, the 
application of Malthusian Doctrine in India, oil-seed crushing 
industry in India, the cotton industry of India, theteaindui? 
try of India, etc. Test questions on each portion of the syllabus 
have been profusely given and they cover nearly 80 printed 
pages of the book. They have been so ingeniously prepared 
as to enable a student to revise the whole course by simply 
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answering these questions. Suitable questions are said to be 
educational gems and the professional calibre of a teacher can 
be approximately gauged by his facility in skilful questioning. 
I he questions given in the book are admirably calculated to 
elicit the existing knowledge of students, to educate and deve- 
lop their mmds and to stimulate mental activity which would 
enable students to acquire higher knowledge with ease and 
interest. Many years’ teaching experience of the subject in a 
premier and progressive institution of the country has en- 
dowed the author with the capacity to judge the needs of the 
present-day Indian students and to devise suitable methods 
of satisfying those needs. And the author deserves to be 
congratulated on the efficient manner in which he has suc- 
ceeded m his object of making economics “areal and live 
subject, and a ready tool throughout life to the student ” by 
enabling students to do the preliminary practical work pro- 
perly in place of ‘ ‘ dull cramming and vague speculation. ” 
The study of economics can now no longer remain divorced 
from the realities of life. Nor should it be allowed to 
remain so, _ for a proper appreciation of the problems of our 
economic life is an urgent and crying need of our countrymen 
at the present time. 

Maps showing economic conditions of India form the 
last section of the book (but not the least valuable). The 
pains taken in their selection and preparation seem to have 
been extraordinarily great and they will remove a long- 
felt need of the student community. They should be used by 
students not only for copying them in their practical note- 
books, but also for fixing knowledge accurately and easily on 
their ‘ tabula rasa . ’ 

Maps and diagrams, it must be remembered, fulfil an 
important part in the economic studies of a young man. They 
hold the same position and offer the same opportunities and 
facilities to a student of economics as are enjoyed and offered 
by the microscope to a student of Biological or Medical 
Sciences. 

The book is designed to foster 1 in students the true spirit 
of research ’ and there is nothing ready-made in this book. 
The student must do everything for himself. Only the lines 
on which the work has to be done are indicated. The author’s 
aims have been clearly set forth in the foregoing lines. Even 
the most jaundiced critic cannot help admiring the lofty 
ideal of the author. The bibliography appended to each 
subject for essay will stimulate students to seek for infor- 
mation regarding the subject in hand from sources other than 
their text-books and will help them to keep their knowledge 
up-to-date through a perusal of the current literature on 
economics. 

The usefulness of the book is great and its appearance 
at an opportune moment when the Board of High School 
and Intermediate Education has just abolished the practical 
examination is welcome. The Board seems to have been 
obsessed with the uncomfortable feeling of the possibility 
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of students submitting imaginary budgets or budgets 
copied from the work of the students of previous years. 
The author clearly admits the existence of a possibility 
like this and sets forth the cause in the following 
sentence— “ The students, because of their ignorance of the 
habits, whims and fancies of the farmer or the artisan, feel 
generally discouraged when they fail to induce him to give 
them the information they require.” The suitable thing 
for the Board_ was, therefore, not to abolish the Prac- 
tical Examination and thereby to take away all incen- 
tive for the doing of the work properly by students, but 
to revise the Instructions issued by the Board to Teachers 
and Examiners of Intermediate Economics and to make 
these Instructions comprehensive, detailed and capable 
of being easily understood by students. Some private 
students working under the guidance of these Instructions 
produced grotesque diagrams and unintelligible budgets. The 
necessity for the restoration of the Practical Examination 
in Economics and the safeguards to be adopted for barring 
the possibility of students’ adoption of undesirable methods of 
doing the Practical Work in Economics have been reiterated 
by the Third Intermediate Economics Teachers* Conference at 
Allahabad. 

The printing and get-up are good, but a few minor mis- 
takes of spelling, English, spacing and printing oecur and 
must be removed when a second edition of the book is brought 
out. The useful practice of distinguishing English from 
non-English words by italicizing or underlining them should 
not be given up. 

In conclusion _we cannot help expressing our opinion 
that the book will remove a genuine and long-felt want 
of the Intermediate Economics students. The difficulties of 
the Intermediate student in Economics have been realised 
by teachers all over the province. He has no previous back- 
ground ; and for his text-books _ written by authors living 
thousands of miles away from him, containing illustrations 
which are utterly foreign to him, he soon acquires a distaste, 
lhe facilities provided for learning the subject from his 
direct experience of his immediate surrounding through doing 
the practical work will be keenly appreciated by him. 

, Teachers of Intermediate Economics should also welcome 
the book because it will save them the endless trouble of 
explaining a. number of things over again to members of 
their classes individually. 
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The 1980-31 Student Advisory Council 
An outstanding 1 feature of the Prize Day program 


ior some time there has been no organisation of students to 
consider student problems and to advise with the Principal 
about such problems, On January 20, 1930, the Student 
Council was revived by the appointment of five IV Form stu- 
dents on the basis of all-round good college citizenship. The 
time has been too short for them to accomplish much, but 
they have been very serious and earnest in their purpose to 
serve the College m whatever way they can. Their first act 
was to start a fund for aiding poor students. Hereafter the 
Council will consist of seven members chosen from the III 
form, t° talce the place of the old Council on Prize Day, when 

exaJilationf” StUdentS g ° ° n Ieave in Preparation for their 

a , Those selected for membersh ip in the 1930-31 Council are : 
Arbmda Pratap Singh, Nathaniel C. Walters, Sunil Kumar 
Mukerp, Hidayat Husain, Kanti Mohan Garg, Nariman ErS- 
shah Cooper and Surendra Deva Varma. 

The form used by the Principal in retiring the old Council 
was as follows : You have been the Student Council for but a 
short time, but during this time you have admirably accepted the 
responsibilities of your position. You have shown wisdom tact 
dealing with the problems that have come before 
m? U ' J ou . k een faithful representatives of student 
thought and opinion, and have been loyal and zealous in your 
[!>°fmff to n a ! ntain the good name and traditions of the College 
you on the measure of success you have b«>n 
ible to achieve. The time has come for you to leave these 
oved scenes and associations. New and eager halls trt 
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will enjoy much freedom of thought and discussion. You will 
be at liberty to consider not only problems that may be pre- 
sented to you by others, but also any problems that may seem 
to you to require consideration. As far as it is possible, your 
opinions will be respected and your decisions acted upon Do 
you now hold up your right hands and solemnly promise to 
stand for clean Jiving and high thinking ; to endeavour to 
further the. best interests' of the students End of the entire 
College m every way you can ; to work loyally for the main- 
tenance of the good name and traditions of the College, and 
to strive by word and deed to be worthy members 
1 Council ? (Answer : We do.) I now declare you to be 
the Student Council of Ewing Christian College. 


Student Christian Association 

The S. C. A. has had a fairly successful career this year. 
The outstanding social events were a social to which the staff 
and all the students were invited, and a picnic at Sujawan, 
whither we went by boat. The reading and games room in 
Princeton Hall was conducted as usual, and pingpong and 
caroms became so popular that Mr. Maelay felt compelled 
sometimes to lock up the room during college hours. 

A fine feature introduced this term was a Sunday ^evening 
discussion group. Members of the staff took turns in inviting 
us to their homes and providing light refreshments to give us 
stamina for the discussions. Some of the subjects taken up 
were ; (ll The Christian Attitude to Nationalism : Should We 
Favour Dominion Status or Independence ? ; (2) Co-educa- 
tion in E. C. C. ; (3i The Christian Ministry ; and 

(4) What Christians Owe the Villages. On March ninth, when 
the students were themselves the hosts, it was decided, in 
view of the impending examinations, to discontinue the dis- 
cussions till next year. 

Another thing of which we are proud is that Allahabad 
this year raised over Rs. 500 in connection with the National 
S. C. A. Finance Week, as opposed to less than Rs. 200 last 
year. , : 

F. K. Biswas, Secretary. 


The Physics Students’ Association 


: At a general meeting of the Association Mr. D.S. Kothari, 
M.Sc., of Allahabad University, gave us a thought-provoking 
lecture on “ Electro-Magnetic Units.” On another occasion 
Mr. P. K. Sur spoke on “X-Rays and their Practical Applica- 
tion”— this was very illuminating and much appreciated. On 
the 20th Mareh we visited the power-plant of the U.P. Electric 
Supply Co. to see how electricity is generated and distributed 
to the city. 
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Under the auspices of the Photographic Club Mr. R. K. 
Pandya, M.A., of the V. A. School, Satna, gave a lecture on 
“ The Place of Ajanta Paintings in Indian Art, ” and illustrat- 
ed his statements with beautiful coloured slides. We welcome 
this interest of Old Boys of the College in our activities. The 
lecture was preceded by an exhibition on our Epidiascope of 
some of the photographs taken by members of our Club dur- 
ing the Kumbh Mela and of the Taj Mahal. This exhibition 
has become a permanent feature of the Club. 

Lack of funds has retarded the progress of the Radio 
Club. We hope that next year the College will supplement 
our means and put us on a sound basis for the carrying on of 
experimental work. The Club has continued to meet regular- 
ly to follow up the practical lectures delivered by Prof. R. K, 
Sharma. Most of our members have had some practice in 
radio reception, and before the end of the session they will 
have learned how to assemble a radio set. 

On the 5th of March the Association met under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Dudgeon to bid farewell to the outgoing 
Fourth Form members. An interesting programme of speech- 
es, music and a farce was provided, and the refreshments 
were enjoyed by all. Mrs. Dudgeon kindly gave away the 
Association medals to the secretaries. A delightful evening 
was brought to a close by an hour’s cinematograph show. 

We gratefully acknowledge the interest iaken in us this 
first year of our existence by staff and students alike, especial- 
iy by Dr. and Mrs. Dudgeon, and we hope that such support 
will continue. In the words of the Principal, ‘ ‘ we feel humble 
when we remember how much more useful we could have 
oeen to the College eornrrmrntv if h&A h*™ « 
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The Third Formers are still very active ; they are plan- 
ning soon to visit the glass works at Naini and the sugar 
factory at Jhusi. 

This will be our farewell to the senior students, and we 
wish them well in the examinations. 

A. S. Berar, Secretary. 
Pre-Medical Society 

This lusty organization has held two 'regular monthly meet- 
ings recently. One was on the 17th of February at Dr. 
Forman’s home, Jumna-par. Current Medical Literature was 
the subject of the talk given by our host, on that occasion. 

In reality it was an exhibit of the various types of 
medical literature -free semi-commercial publications, reprints, 
standard journals and monographs. The speaker presented 
certain principles for evaluating the various types of literature 
exhibited, and concluded with the plea that after graduation 
each member should make an effort to lay aside a definite 
amount each year for the purchase of a certain few journals 
and books. 

On March 10th the Allahabad Medical Association were 
guests of the Society at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Prentice, 
the occasion being the regular annual joint meeting of the two 
bodies. A symposium on the topic of Ultra-Violet Rays con- 
stituted a most interesting programme. 

Our patron, Dr. Dudgeon, presided. Prof. Salig Ram 
Bhargava of the University Physics Department spoke on the 
fundamental physical laws of light with particular reference 
to those governing the production of the ultra-violet ray. Dr. 
Forman read a paper on the physiological and clinical aspects 
of the subject ; and Dr. R. N. Banerji spoke on the practical 
application of the rays, and demonstrated a lamp which was 
used for treatment. , 

After some discussion by various members and a hearty 
vote of thanks to our generous host and hostess, the meeting 
adjourned. 

Dr. Butterfield’s Visit ;';d tddS'-dr 

On March seventh, Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, formerly 
President of Massachusetts and Michigan Agricultural Colleges 
in America, addressed our students on the ways in which they 
can ameliorate the lot of villagers in India.* Dr. Butterfield 
has spent most of his life studying village conditions and 
problems, and there are few men better qualified than he to 
suggest remedies for the existing evils in the villages. It 
will be a fine thing if, as a result of Dr. Butterfield's address 
and Mr. Ralla Ram’s earlier address on the Daily Vacation 
School as a happy way of utilising the summer holidays), many 
of our students devote at least a part of the summer to work 
in the villages. 



■Hi 


Our Old Boys* Activities 


E. C. Bhatty 

MR. R. C. CHOWDHRY, who went from the College to the 
united btates of America, returned with the degree of 
Master of Arts and has, for some years past, been working 
as a Lecturer in the Commerce Department of the Allahabad 
University. His work has been well appreciated by his 
students and colleagues and he now adorns a number of 
University bodies. While expressing our pleasure at his 
progress we wish to express our hope that he will not lose 
his interest m the College. 

Dr. Mahesh Chandra Varma <1914-17), M.B.. B.S 
(Lucknow), D.P.IL, was posted for some time at Allahabad 
as the Medical Officer of Health. Efficient sanitary arrange- 
ments at the Rumba Mela grounds bore ample testimony to 
the creditaoxe work and untiring zeal of our young officer. 
Though he lost a little in bulk and weight, he gained much 
in popular esteem. We are very glad to note that he is trying 
^dia a httle cleaner and healthier. 

Mr. C. W. Tressler, M. A. (1923), Assistant Professor of 
History at Murray College, Sialkot, is doing very good work 
His influence has been declared to be “all for the good” and 
the nostel and team games have been entrusted to his care 
„ Mr. Jalaluddm (1922), B.A., B.T., Manager of th* 
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Syed Nawab Hussain, Esq., B.A. 

Shyam Sunder Lai, Esq., B.Se. 

Uma Shanker Varma, Esq., M.A. 

Everybody present at the meeting felt very strongly the 
need of developing greater loyalty and love for the college. 
There was at present no active agency which could bring 
together the Old Boys, and furnish them with information 
regarding the year-to-year activities, needs, and growing 
possibilities of the college. 

One method by which loyalty and devotion is engendered 
and developed is by doing something. The more you do for 
a person or an institution, the greater is the love and devotion 
you acquire for it. To achieve this it was resolved to establish 
an Old Boys’ Fund in order to give an opportunity to the alumni 
to do something for those -receiving education within the 
portals of their Alma Mater. 

The Old Boys' Fund will be devoted to the following 

objects : — 

«1) To give one or more scholarships to poor and deserving 
students in the name of the Alumni Association. 

(2) To give at least two annual prizes to those students 
who stand first in the I and III Forms. 

(3) To help the children of those alumni who are unable 
to provide for the education of their children. 

(4) To defray the expenses of one . or more socials of the 
alumni that may be held during the year. 

(5) To have an organ of the alumni Association for the 
publication of news about Old Boys. The proposed annual sub- 
scription for non-students is Rs. 3, for students Rs. 1-8. 

Those who become annual subscribers will be furnished 
with all information regarding the activities of the College 
and Old Boys. Subscriptions may be sent to the college office 
or the. Secretary of the Old Boys’ Association who will grate- 
fully acknowledge them. 

It is further proposed to prepare a register of the Old Boys. 
Old as well as Present Boys are requested to give the secretary 
names and addresses of those Old Boys whom they know, or 

put him in touch ^with them. 

Our Old Boys' Day as celebrated at present is far from 
what it ought to be. Very few Old Boys participate. The 
College authorities are prepared to make the occasion 
more attractive and inviting. The Old Boys are requested to 
send their suggestions either to the Principal or the Secretary 
of the Association. Co-operation of the Old Boys is earnestly 



Hostel Notes 

■ Rhea 

ALTHOUGH ours is a University hostel it is directly con- 
nected with Ewing Christian College and has much in 
common with the Intermediate College hostels. We acknow- 
ledge with thanks the various advantages we enjoy due to 
our immediate contact with the College and its tutorial staff 
But the atmosphere of our hostel differs in that our Warden 
teaches us self-responsibility and religious toleration. He 
believes in the bright side of human nature and is constantly 
indicating how a young man should conduct himself amidst 
the daily bustle of life, and this is what we would-be gra- 
duates require. _ 

At the beginning of the session Dr. Shah organized the 
Rhea Hostel Union as a kind of parliament to conduct the 
affairs of the hostel. Officers were elected and various acti- 
vities entrusted to different persons. 

Our football and hockey teams played a number of 
matches against University hostels. Volleyball has become 
popular with our members, and we participated in the Inter- 
mediate College inter-hostel league. Although many of us 
are novices, we have enjoyed tennis, especially the tournament 
conducted recently. Some of our hostellers took part in the 
University sports, and K. P. Rai won the wrestling champion- 
sn ip * . 

Our reading room has been so well managed that residents 
of other hostels have been attracted here. We subscribe for 
two a ally papers, two weekly papers and three monthly 
Monthly eS * ac ^ 1 ^ I0n Warden donates the Atlantic 

Our scholastic, results last year were very good. E Cf 
Lacy got a first division in the B.Sc. and stood second in tVui 
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advantages of hostel life. But now we are recognizing these 
privileges and appreciating them. 

We cannot forego mentioning again the splendid unity 
that exists in 1903. Hindus, Muslims and Christians rooming 
together happily are indicative of a better day in India, 

The Second Formers have been excused from the evening 
study class, and now only the First Formers trudge over to 
the College when the bell rings at seven o’clock. 


Princeton 

“ Friendship is born of God ; it endures through life and 
beyond. ” And indeed in Princeton this year friendships have 
had birth that give a fair promise of continuing for ever. 
This is the more striking when it is remembered that we are 
no longer a one-community hostel, but now have in our fold 
Hindus and Muslims as well as Christians. 

Our representatives maintained the reputation of Princeton 
by winning the Inter-hostel Volleyball League shield. And 
Mr. Maclay, as usual the patron of the starving, stood us a 
feed at the College Restaurant. 

We have had several socials, for which songs, jazz music 
and riddles were always forthcoming, and these helped to 
keep up our spirit through the year. 

It is with great regret that we learn that some of our 
Fourth Formers will not be able to take the Intermediate 
examinations on aceount of their being short of the required 
75% of attendance. 

We are sad over the impending departure of Mr. Maclay 
to America, especially as we have been very happy under his 
wardenship. But we do not grudge him his furlough, and 
we look forward to his return with hope and a bit of fear, 
because of the additional degrees he will have accumulated. 


Philadelphia 

“Six hours to law, to soothing slumber seven. 

Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven. ^ 

This was the routine of the Philadelphians, but as the 
examinations draw near the hours for sleep are vanishing 
one by one. Everybody is buried in his books, lost in his 
Copies and drowned in his notes. 

We had an important meeting at which plans for the 
“ Holi Celebrations” were chalked out. Our secretary, K. K. 
Datey, stressed the need for the celebration and put forth 
plans for our consideration. From the excellent speeches 
made that day we are sure that we have in our midst some 
budding orators. 

We have started a swimming club, and many of us are 
being taught this art by Pt. Ram Narain Misra and Mr. Raj 
Narain. Boating is still popular and some of us have become 
such expert oarsmen that we long to go to sea. 
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We are glad that two of our number, S. D. Varma and 
N. C. Walters, were chosen for the new Student Advisory 
Council and believe they will render valuable service to the 
College. 

. We recently had a group picture taken, and this will remind 
us in future days of the pleasant association with 'friends we 
are now in the midst of, but from whom we shall soon be 
separated. 

As the time approaches when the Fourth Formers will 
depart we Freshies are trying to suck their best out of them, 
as a weasel sucks eggs. We have become so attached to them 
that we shall feel the separation from them greatly. Our pra- 
yer for them is : Take them, 0 Light ! Keep them, O Nature ! 
And them, 0 God, supreme Spirit of Love, whose thought is 
flame and whose desire is creation, be their guide and suppor- 
ter, and instruct them through all worlds without end. ” 


Turner 

All of us being Fourth Formers, this is the time of year 
when we show exceptional devotion to our studies. On the 
eve of his departure to Mussoorie to help out temporarily with 
the science classes in Woodstock College, Mr. Wesley gave 
us advice and encouragement that have “bucked us up” 
wonderfully ; his words put new hope into the hearts of those 
who were doubtful of their success in the coming examinations, 
and caused those already working hard to increase their efforts. 
We expect to be a credit to our hostel because we have 

“ The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength and skill.” 

• , hid farewell to Turner Hall, it is with regret and 
with the belief that we shall not soon forget our Alma Mater. 
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Our six Fourth Formers will have only a few days more 
with us. We pray for their success in the Board’s examina- 
tions. ■ v ' - : ■ 

Kydganj 

Of the many rare qualities with which our hostel is 
endowed, the best is this, that we have exiled the grudges and 
strife which often arise when different communities are thrown 
together. We have a peculiar ability to adjust ourselves to one 
another and thus maintain harmony. We have embraced 
cosmopolitanism and firmly believe in it 

The only important function of recent days was the 
“ Holi” celebration, which was observed enthusiastically, 
yet without causing any annoyance to the hostel authorities 
or infringing any rules. Our celebration was in the purest 
civilized form. Our walls, windows and floors were not 
besmeared with colour. 

During the Shivaratri holidays four of our number, G. L. 
Shah, Girdhari Lai Shah, A. K. Gupta and K. M. Garga, went 
to Nepal with Pt. R. N. Misra. There they had a number of 
adventures, the narrating of which lack of space forbids, 

We are proud of our warden, who is esteemed by all on 
account of his very tactful and friendly nature. 

We expect to attract so many students next year that our 
single rooms will have to be turned into double rooms, and 
the College will thereby be benefited financially. 

We plan to have a dinner in honour of the Second and 
Fourth Formers. April fourth is the date fixed for this great 
event. . . . . ' ■ . ■ . 1 1 . 

That two of our number were chosen for the new Student 
Advisory Council pleases us greatly. We naturally feel proud 
of the distinction gained by our hostellers. 

A number of thefts occurred in January. Happily for us 
the thief was soon caught and handed over to the police and 
subsequently sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. Much 
of our stolen property was recovered. 

West Hall 

This is such a busy time that there are few activities to 
report. All of us have taken to studying desperately. Yet 
some of us have found time to join Pt. Ram Narain Misra’s 
swimming class. . 

The presence of Shyam Charan among us is a great boon. 
His “ village boli ” furnishes much amusement. 

We celebrated “ Holi ” in good spirit. 



Goal. Come on, E. C. C.” The field rang with the 

ai? i i tt ? ame . ^ r0En many throats. We were playing 
Allahabad University for the second time 'and, as we were 
defeated m the first encounter, were determined to defy the 
well-known saying, “History repeats itself.” The match 
nad been under way only three minutes when our forwards 
through excellent stick work had netted a goal. But the 
University was not going to lose its reputation and take defeat 
lying down, and their desperate efforts resulted in their equal- 
u!? g ana .fY entaa % forging ahead and winning the match. 

^ I s n0 J t0 ° muck to say that it was sheer luck that 
gave the victory to our opponents. 

Thflffq ' nti ^ e we ? Ia 7 e ^ only twenty matches. 

SS “ f 3cord ’ bu ^ can t be blamed, as all the other 

teams of the city were taking part m tournaments from which 
TW a ^ e f berShiP “ the Allahabad Sports Association bahs us 
y great handicap ; there is little chance for us to 
improve our game by meeting strong teams. If we played in 
more tournaments we would meet teams that would really test 
® s - uf played “ the Association tournaments, of which there 
Our ^^,,^0 this year and only half a dozen teams entered. 

, r and B teams came into the finals. We lost 

only two matches, both to the University. We won the 

League l a f d J he cha mpionship of the Hockey 

beague. The latter part of the season was dull because of 

he approaching examinations, which prevented students from 
practising or participating in matches. students from 

■ ?. of February the members of the hockey 

1 a sumptuous dinner, 
account i want to say a word or two 
5. Alex D Rozario was our star (now, 

‘ nd to his consistently 
>ur success. Archie 
up like a spark and 
Noumani 
swing his 


, , -- ~ * vva uuij tax 

team and some invited guests enjoyed 
Before closing this t 
about some of our players 

fi-f®’ 4 /® and buy ? „« w anQ to ms 

high standard of play was due much of our suee 
Dutt, our right-m, would sometimes flare i 
shoot a lovely goal from an impossible ‘angle 
r ^i\ Ilke a bis 9 n charging a foe and would 

cent of 1 Ha rJ r V siedg , e hammer, and about twenty-five” per 
cent of his efforts resulted in goals. Prof Bose our centre- 

comerThiJflr ■ a *** aanofbefo “Ihe'v 

min er wt, + ’ then ke wou W give a clever pass to one of our 
together wel!. am ° n th * Wh ° Ie was well * sele eted and played 

. . . > : - ■ : : ■’ : : ■ ■ . .. . Harold m. David, 

III Form 




f%?T%T S f%3T STWT STST ST'Is-'fflf (*T) ST «ITH 

m *rf, t, ft*? t, sms 


fa*% fi«r, sftm $ *?s, s? ^ HR-srir? i 
fl, STST, STo?f % sts, STST? £ TT^ST? » 

fen, u% s?*? ts sftft <r? mrai? I 
sifr «wfr lift* sift Is wr?i*rr? mil 

% 3 *f SRTST STST i 

ss? % fay m sfts as snr sits I 
am ^ sfqft snar s sr gar srs » 
sir sir ftsarsr ftgft' sf siftts srsam tmi 
tffcrr 3 wts ftl “trst |? a^rar t”t 
mg sottw sift I In ss ftsr si®t sr assr 1 1 
mwi ftsg gmr? shff % %ar tmt 1 1 
firs ! to m sffts m #t s?si I iirii 

fTo S® Sf? 


“qmmft ! am ^ iff su# | ft If grftr mft fss mrnar 
sfft m*m | ? mr i s|f sr* t ft If ms i?f <pr aw I 
Id sgsr if ftmr f ? wr i saff ms* | ft las It & 

mw-fsir iw ^ ^ mm #— If smsfl sftsifts g ? sir 

ma i alfr , sir i is sir s|r % g. gslr m? «?* t i arc gs st «ft 
Is sdff? sfcrar |r wir i asr Hes Itst t ! mr *ft sft sd 
|t i 5T5FC s?1f tuft — s^§t sto mrr gsftf mrs mmi, $ s* wrr 
ft ^ gslr 1 st s??ft t sir? as s?imr s utt ssft 1 1 

WSgr l ,st<?£ .* 3 TS SMS* t ST, If SWT |taiST Ift ft ^ If 
swt f 4 tt its i m#m — f a st w sit f% If msr 
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<tf r m % <5?r srfo mffo fommi 4M, mm w?f fef mum 
#f mw fomrnr gmwro, m m^jpfr* ^ #* mrar mram#i imm# 
m* mf? !!! sfft sf$ gsRgrrm *pr% # Mz qfro #r to# mm ram 
<r fro ram fom mff % nM mrfi i iff fWtar <nf? f f fmm? 
to#t f ra # fom sfr? fM mm i gM if wrmft # gra erar giM? 
srf! «rr gf# i 3 h? g-grmim #r Mftm gs=r if fM gf fro? $rc 
wimft #r sjftr <r? mfro fis m? *rg rngm? fom f % g?f?oTO ^ graT- 
mtft I » t foror s# ! .^r ! ,g*r !! gff* !!! 


m 3 mT miram raw-m f i Mnfim*r gmmi n mt- 

-jirf 1 1 zmfraH gtfmf m # m?»j*rra mr *rm 35#®#*? 1 1 3 ? 

#r«* # tsi gm wm-i%fT«tm m? foraT m? ?gr m i rrai to % 
fm frm? ?ra smim #t % to# frat t ! gmrr gm* £ m*g«rra 
mf jfcft mif i ?rara gtfmf # to mn i to mgm * 

gj=g?5 TO # <^t, “sranft g*gw fg mmra t ? *tfo t dr ! 
gjpmra if srMrM ?rar <f *s # mp, “ 3 f mrarc mfi mgm g % t 
fofk f *r g# p? mgm *gf I” i to rapr % §*?raTO m> snpfe 
mi ?n#m f%RT i gn# mg to g#m rngm mrm mmq «!tp 

m#- *$ i 

rnigmw m «ifm i to# mr 3 55m #tm to ?? 1 rt i 

Mm sti? # mfif tr ^ #t 1 mfm m f# “m^r t 

g^mirn #r pr mn mmi^TO % to«t f 1 st 1 1 *1% 

pr sftM ^t for m>t TOimft fra Mg Mm mcm «rr 

“Hff, m«ft mff wgra if ^ mm mr fra? #r srhmr rnff t «mrrr 1 
qf^!j;wr^ mt mff fra? M v*z f m 1 3 f ?m 

^ ^ ^ mmpd? am #Mi mg mgm? mra mm forr#f mf m # 
wrai mm ^frnrn mfi 1 mrmfm. Mm #t «nr ff 1 

«rra g^franm #t mfr# mr M 1 1 mramm m? mim rnnr 1 

toM mifm % to mro fomran 1 mmm g»?rmTm mr g? mi# 
m'rf # mm ffm w lir?? mfrfimig # rm#? toi mi i mrmH % 

^g- T j t£ ^’> ji — “f|»’ t — fg% ^ if mrai^ mif sf?f 1 sf# !! 

mf# ?m mf 1 mnjftra g m mM mwi mi? wform mgraf m> 
#sfM m? mfT, “fraimT# g?frarim mr? f ^fom t mi f !” fmn mf 
m? zm im #ar f €t fomr#t 4 rc *M TO:ram # mfm 1 ammi smu^m 
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'Tfrrsdr # ftft s?r?rar q? ft? ffr i to# q?#j h qrosr ftr< 
?m#r wit sttot ^rar f f i §*R<jrpr ft g Ktfor %sr frgr §c ^ 
f ? sra sraror ftroT ?f r- to# toto; Jff ? gmir » 


3rd Form (Arts) 


??ITfr IT# 3?S|?T # 5?ff 7ITTO 'JTO SStvft | 

3 ft?f m^r sm^r 3r?t> if? srm # srrn sr#* #r ft# n ‘ 

*?S S?ft m to# ftq#nft 5pr#f *$i ft<g- fti# i 
“ft%3r” *?m ftur cT3r ft #ff ftir ft ft^f ftftn # f## inn 

n%5wai3 ftftrere 


^«?5=TT ^RI« q? #sr #ZT ^ RJITORTO tjf 7f7 tfT J 
% srm to# srr# ft# ft f «=f s>? w ! to# ftp— qsfo f ? 
JTfr? nfT «nraT i ft ft #ft« q>r fig- qf ?fi «n i wi 
fo?f#?r ?? ftqi | 

fTOT *? *m?<i 57 tr mi 1 ft# f ? to? urn to#t faft ft 
TrT? tt ftqr ff f f #ftra ti%"? *rf?f fw fsrft q>r stto ^?ft gpn i 
rra §srr *Tf ?m f#ft? 33# snr | » if TOfr rnr 1 %j # 
t siBr? t r iff » ff <7 ?f <r?f # sit# ftmft <grn | to# ?«ftq 
r qqr fra ! =?? ft fff f#ft to# # ft? ^ttot 1 ft;? *f 
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<pr qnrr ?fT mi i qteft i ffr *rm 

qft qra qqrl tT ? I# qrq f if qp ?n?ft *ft » ?nft Ir qf qf srr* 

qr*ttr ! 

gfSFci spr g$ «ft^T qf qqT i snqft qi^qr% qq» qf i q?rt f?q 
$ <jq>TH 3 S *qfr f ?n i qal %q? I mm gn*ft qm suq ^rnf t ssft 
I ipp qi£ I <ftqqr # I? I q>?T m — If g*t qnft «r 

^3JTT J g*5? q? 1} aftqq qq qT2q> f #1? g^FcT q^OT \ qf 

fos* 35T i qqq wr% Ir smrsft qrqr | srfft t* % flf qf ftm 
tr nqt i 

<pr q?n?r qff frerar qg-qw nf i qf *xz qr# mms I sal If* 
qq g-qi «pft 1 w% f* *nf qf fro I mm i qa% wwft 
qfe I <$;q qft Irq ftrcm i srfqtf $ sifg m q$ ! 'gn q ?rq% ?nra 

I qff q% ffq* fw wt fra if ft qM — qnnr ! If 

qif siRcft *ft % f*f Hr qiqf I fiffV tqq? q§%ft i Ifq *pr # ! 1% 
& $ qi$* ftra ^q if qjff ql i gl It q?qRr ireraqi I % 

#qq qq g*sft fTm j f*t sftqq qsr «?* mm m*ft ftrtqr ! g*f 
fjsf | f « sr^ nwjqq I f^ri qqit I I It gpf «ra^ *& 

qqf w H f 1 

<g*r % sqq?ft iqgft I Igft 1 qqjq m. q?rar qft iqU' 8 qf qi # 1 
wif fern m ‘^r’ i srassr feq^ q?r q* q^t 1 q? qq ^ m 
qsT 1 qf? i wgsq qftq qt ^qT q^f 1 qf q^T srera'^' t ! 
qqr t qqg^ tnft f 1 ^ * t ! 

q^f 1 qcf 1 If qf ?m$ qf! 1 w firqr# $r qq f^tr 
f % If i %qT fo?ft q sqif «nff w*n 1 qf^ t In n?qwq 
| mH $ srq% qqqr ii fqq q«ft Inn I q qr^l 1 

( ^ ) 

I qqs qq ^ i q^r Irq q? H ^q qf f ! qn^q I 
qjnqr #tt fqqrU I qra qq f«r^T— 

fwsn tiq^r qqiq, 

^o- 3 -^o 

^qqiq fqmsfr : J y^Si 

qqrro I . ^y;, 

wr^f qf gq ^r wq ; q ^ If tniT % If ssnft w I 

wfitlqj f%*ft I aw q q|qr i ??Tqq qp? ft I gl I 
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ftTO m i q?s=5 tot tos" i If RR?fiR tm fftrefti f^r r* 
t sto *?ift %ft nffft ftNx, i ^ ftT $ srflf rtott i 3 *r <rc 

?*IT 3TRft I I 515 q? STqTO ftfTOT sft}^TR? TO TOT t | 

srrar | mq ftd tor? ftT g?T r niftft #r ift to} tot? ft} g^p n^r 

# TOft £} «r qf ft { 

wrt ;pr 
tof? 

,5r ^ ^ ^ #£ q>?q?T ^r ft *¥% i*? qra ft} 

fts?TO?R ft %tt 1 ?if% 4 Rift to? to? gft ft 1 n% ft} ^rt 

’R 5n TO ftT TOT I 

( o 

wra =IW % t I RRRT ft fTOTlft} St? ft 3TT lift |? | gfft ft 
3?T^^ #3*1$ %TORT ftmTOft TOT TOT g^rtlTT I ^fTR^ 
*IT<¥ TORT TOfTO f I ?f?T R? ftf TORT ^}? TO ?T$q R? ft} TORT #5fT 
=ETfRT | I RT'ft fft?T?sf} fftif} I ft TO?? STTft I TOffft ft^T TORT 

^ m * w W **»* «P Ish |i Iff ftl ?TO | I TOlft 

l%TOT £? f) nft t Rsftfft ??? TT%? C^g? TO ?TO3T ^ TO %T I Rr?r 
** qfft $m ft 55 ?T?T f m I s[*rft TO? TORT #T? ^r ft<nft} ft R m 
«$?ft Rift ! §p? f?R ft}? TO==% g|rft ft 55TO TOT? ft? TOT } 

ft?R?RT RTOTJET 
III F> Arts* 

mm 

“tor f^- tort n?f to* tortto ft}” 

^ 5 ^ f*? ?) ftTOST TOftTf? mi f 

TO? TO f?RT | fpTOR TO %TRT ft} | 

TOft} §TORlftr R %T RTRTTft RR, 

ffERT gRT f TOR f q? R5T qiTO ft} | 

’tm %?T ^} fe^oSWT t TO? TO?, 

*8$ WT giS^T froft} 5BT R5TTTO ft} | 

«rT?f ft} 5TOTTO *r girftr Rmft}, fro ; 

ff ETRTT R?lsm «RRTTO ft} | 

m-tm : " : Z"' ,\ ■■ ■ '■■■ :.:■:■■■;£«-■■ .,-■ ■.■ ■:■ ,. i ' <9 \ / ; : : , ' 

7 R?to 3- ft}ro?R? 
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— — .^S, fY 

fRT 

f % fW r? treft jQst *§Nft i mlf sb? prrar # wNft 

*R2 ’Tr^rf RTS? RfR R* %RT I 3Tff f? RR RrR |Tif ?TTf ?fJT 3> 

$rar?Rrerr <rhrr rr ifr Rff err^r? Rf *if #t gr^Rift tt Rft 
$ • rpft Rft Rrfl swtfl ^ iffatRf rr?? r> its* if r?r 
fra* §7 srarrc* 3 rrtr tr uf * t mtf ^ rr <r & rr *ft 

W? ^R §rr spr sir i 

sri5% fsft ^ curn rtr %rr ; rr dr 'ft#, 'pr 
^r ?r -Rfti - sraffa «r jjr %?g rtr <##■ «reff *pt <jr?, >t»r 55 £r tr 
«n§r sb? <ft^r §b i rr sm? srrer qftRTRR rtrtsr i 

f*sft wr^t f%R b *ft <£$ %rt ?n ferai % f^crb ;pr| ^r- 

ff 5 * 5R3RTR R Rf# ^ | 

m ff 3 t RRt m nmsft *ft ht^t %rr 3 ;? jI^r 

5 3cR qi, fr<jft ^r%, <?Rg f%RR ? rNrsijt^ r i 

<K fR ^THfr R? ?RT RRcft | %RT fJRR SRff 

fur snff i 

o?W ’fti'T fSTRR R^ CRTRI I 
RR RRRRTr Rt^T g $ R 3htR R^T f'RTRt I! 

RfR?ftRRT 5W RRt %WR 3$ tl RRRR I 
$r R^r *r fast Ri^ftr {far ? r rr rV r! rr ii 

3Rft RR %*RR CR II 

5rRT7fRf 
1st. Form. 

<nftR ftRi€ 

2lf ^ R%T If 
far Rf Rl^t ^T RRTRf RRr§RT 
S«Rf sft RT^IR^ Rf% ^{RRf ftrRift Rfl 

ftpOR* R ‘SRRftR’ RT#TT I 
‘^WR’ i ^ $ RTRqJT R%t R3[T, 

Rff ‘fRRRR’ RT RT#f Rf RfriRT I :^if;; 
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m t wif jf «rr? ml h, 

W iw t to? pip^tt i 
t «t #1 to %if 

22$ sp^nr i 

^ pft | “pq» 

w gnsr wrim ii 

gHTfe? m 
II Form. 


5 % i^rtf ^ p?r *ft i ^ £ ht^ 2? nipr % gjp: — 

Pfm ph pit f i srsi r pp, “^i^nsr” i p* q? psp pcr 
* ***, “ww f>f pt ‘tor «rnr pp ph psi ^ mx | ? 

«rs# % pp, “# ff i f*sr #r arr^t q£f |, fog IT t f% 

?Sf1 WIT# H? P q 2PTT pq” 1 

Hl?2^ HTf «f % §q PP? ftR «rf£ # TfcsTPP p fe[R <sTP %T | 
*np €tt m ^ pit $ j 

^pftp^q t«jp? 

« . _ _ . 1 st. Form. 

WIH H HTfP q£ fopfP feaar I 

ftsf ?rf 3 H 5 THR m gjfp few | 

I Hi=q # ? t pp h frf|f 

tr f^r qft %?pft * srpfp ftpir 1 

x X X x* 

I §<t ps stVgfop if q f p* ^ | 

gfep ^ qi# t PT 57 if pr 

%m$ %oTHR fWf 1 qp f HT3 f if 

^ shpt f ^ f^q pft phh # f ?r 

X X X x 

SST « «*«*' gT f q 

ps P? Wqrqif i? sran 

* X X X 

*irf «i |t fawr* «mr ^ ^ |r 
»h ^ iWro | 3 r f hip {%^t^ | 




^ £\ ubsuy oUx )y \ y yj u-yy **b 

y* ^yy l5j^° (J*A*' W ^ ^ l^^Lw-l=> y 

^U y^ub ; ,l l#- by ^b) ^ «y ;? y lX*iLso^. 

y y*l y- d yy^' u*» ^ oy 6 ^ £ u-i ^ ^ 
li/ ob ybJ ye. ^ v ^ x 

y j^u ;5 \ <bb> y u** 5 * 15 ^ J^f f 

ty x** xi «.^ /i usi ys u&s ^ ^ lt* ^5 

(JH o& (j^o bji ^oy v' ^ 'ff 'y° 

/ u^/ ,/iu* m ’ ^ /e' 4 </ ^ ^ 

I |yt> ujUuoK’ O'** bo ^ **" £ ^b '4y UJ ) c> **■ 

<L&*^\y»**j»X ^ u ^“*S ^ #b*K /*** 'y 

g .<!u8 <Ji - Igo LgXj.o x^oU. <£ wyw ;b y' 

^ jq jM ; 3 < - ^ ^ ^ ,tXi * t*X> S ^ ! ^ 

- UbsxJU ^ ^yyO toy ItVs. ^5^° ^ rr^** 

,£ <J ^ ,2 >v * J} £ )f / ^ ^ 

^ Ob - off uibe ^ u 

^ xJLJLw 1 oJiU / tXJ|^ u/ <W«3 ut;/ P ^«o 3 * 3 
>0 JU\ ^ ^sJi^ , r ^* ^ 

JU *i ow-y ^ (5^1 J 3 ^ h) f**' 1 *? 

■}:. : 6S\y^ / r u bjf yb - uf ;,! b* o/ ^ u / rr 1 ^ 

■ A ; 3 f i5^ ^ y 6 <y? (/ 

UJCwU iy (Jjtyi ;> f l^b jfvy ;5* u^- 

Uas^ UugXjO (Jjyo iJU^viqyja u-} bo fj> 

)?; <5"^ b 14 * 3 “ u y b<> biy xi Gw b. Ju^ (5*«y 

i y y yys ^ xTiy ;>* ^y 6 ' 3 ; 1 ^ 
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^ ~ ^ *«* u-r^f JLfc* cK 

^ «£4 ^ jvj 

~ ^ l5;W*j' ‘ <£ [Jr^- j CuiUl XjbJj | g| V 

^ fi - / ^ >, ... ^ i,K ^.bU 

y. ry U- i^u-l ;, r t y ‘ S; ifc ja, ^ ;jl ^ y*. 
»* ^ ! ,oU,iL " J 3 -=*^ u* 

r~y viys «T uy. rr u* « l 

^ **t a K u>J ' !*? '*&* •» 

t •_ ’■’* f5 ** ^ i# 5Li ^ l#; l ^i>**)| 1 Ul 

-,^/ ^ / U^ »l4- J>4 , r oLEi j 

^ ^ ^ ^ ;W ;4 CH- vl^ K L^ 

^ ! ^ ^ ^ ^;Uw *r ^ Uy, ry U, 

^ u ^ < -* xA * *? ^ J ' ** “ <#r* u J, v^f (jitXo bT of » 
■.f “ ^ ^ /*“ 7» > 5 ^/ »>*5 

u^dT^w ^ ^ « ; y «**su> ^ 

oy° ^ ^“ f y O* 0 ‘ tf*SU y Jbu 

o*° u-t. Vl y l*- V Jly «// K U L^ 

/ y^Uw bJli, ‘ ^ bU yo ;b ;ly U L^ uys ^ ^ 

^ f ^ ^ bL? * b ^ ( y~<£U<Jy' ; u^f ^ ^ 

</ > b ^ 5 ) b 'j^> '^i J* ^yyc ^ Ob 

^ <# 3L? U^ 1 ^" J^\ v» U^! a&yT ^suT xi 

£ ^ U, V' L^ ^U X3 ;; ^r ; bl« ^su, 
O+if i (3^ )Uj yoy 

tUj <£ ^U d y> ofy b' yyso- (_gj- *J 

^ J, ^ f ^; f / ^- } ^ *=? SM " - ^5 ^ 

" ^ Oyi)y^> yjf y-w! jwb ibf 

^ "V 9 ^ °7 ki LM- ^ UT LC-,1 ! ^y^it ^to Lgj 




aiteraf-i-shikast 


oj * 4 r 15 ^. r . ,? 

jj 4 ,! yd** y* **/ * M V ^ ^ " * *> 

_.U o** ^ l « 3 7* W***' 

- ^je jo ^iy> £ 2$? ts*^ O** ^7** ??' ^*71? 

- 43 u ; ci>^ >- *•» ‘’^ 'y® ^ 7* **? ^ 
u^ -ab 4&1 !«Mil 4 )' 7*7^ / ')*? **** 

‘ 4 .*5* 0*t**<^ ^ ^ T 4 * “ 7"7 sx3 *** > 3 ’ 

,Jo y> ? 3 ^ * SoL 4 UfW % tf* ^ 15 05 ^^ kj J 

^1 04* ^ >* ^ ^ U ^ 4 ‘ ” ? 

aJ ),< 4 p f* i4 - <J4;4M r? 10 ^ 

-U 5 !;j ^ <s~’ ^ )?' ^ L * r ^ 

_ ^JtJ <iy» 1«4* o^W ./^'^ u ^' 

“...^ ^y- - * ^ »’ * >^f ^ ^ 

43 4 4A>4V U4 ‘ o* £ t~ ***/ ^,1 ; 7 ”< 

_ i,gi r b ^_y>* k-* 4 4 * k±* ^ &■ 7 ^ r'; > - * 

au ,,242! xf ^ ^ ««/“ *y ^7- ” 

t. v\ ^iu Jb i»j c!^ 8 * 1*^ 


Hff aa« 


Ojifi ^“^2-^5 ^ 

fb ^ 7* 5 ^ ^ ^ 

. / «»lj u4 <2 ;y* <5*’) 

j &S - 43 1*^ i**" <£■ uy*^^ 

,jb j\ *£ 4 s ' ^ StXiL - '-**'; So}**-* 

t* o*^ 7®^ ^ 

o**® ^ ^ ^* wS ^ 
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- r 6 } a yr* 

iJJJG JCgj’Us 

JjiwJS 


yivjjo 


-- La. LwjJ ^ 





£ JXw^o : t£y xs (X*£> | OJ> 

.£ UJja K db‘ 4>^i^ 

^ J |V^ U y^U {jioi 

u^r® 5 " r* 5 <£ o'V a**- ,k5 )l; 

tt»: 1 6 ^» (5^*3 a® oLe £ vt)y 

«yU-0 j yyy Jb £ ,JJU0 Kf 8^5 

^ (5^ ^ *;r^ 

^ i5^*J ^jx* f 

yf (jLwwjl £ UX t<>X$ £j2 

yf ijtj^- y e^r* yf 

K 'f 

* ^&y*£ ^y £?) 

£ ,_gj» yi ibj* ^ 

-® (*® y2 £ yf ‘iA-LJf iUl« 

xAJf (® uiLajf |^xj 

s lj*^ y?* c® <£■£? j&t O); 

«--M" lHH 0 0 ^“ 157* 2 

yX® S ? *s 

^X*® U<> Lo g» JX ow&jo 
y X» ® U<3 Ijj (^®*3 LaX ..;> 

^X*® LaX Ifa-c- LaX < jxa 4 ju 
^X«® UJ Lo s X*j U^f 

*X)| ^ U*3 a® 

*I^*X jjx® yS* s y iJHS^ 7^ S ^ 

jvLc „ t > <£ |*Xt L JX» wJUo aX ya. 

|*Xs>- ^<> (jx® (J^° yr* 
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